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MetTHops OF INVESTIGATION 


HE problem of the mechanism and interpretation of 
dreams involves the question whether dreams are 
to be regarded as mere fantastic imagery without 
law and order, or whether all the phenomena of 

the mind can be reduced to an orderly and intelligible se- 
quence of events, as is the case in the physical universe. If 
the latter be true then every mental event ought to be related 
to and determined by an antecedent event. The difficulty 
of the problem lies principally in the complexity of psychical 
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phenomena; the difhculty of ascertaining all the antecedent 
events or data; the necessity of depending upon memory 
to reproduce past mental experiences which contain the 
data, and the possible fallacies of the final logical inter- 
pretation, 

Notwithstanding these difhculties, recent investigations 
under the leadership of Freud have shown that often 
dreams can be so related to antecedent psychical events 
that the can he recognized to he not haphazard 
Vagar?»ies, but orderly determined phenomena capable ot 
ogical interpretation. If a dream 1s causally related to 
antecedent mental experiences, the solution of the problem 
of dreams requires the determination of: (1 hose expe- 
riences which were the motivating cause of the dream, and 
those which were the source of the psychological material 
out of which the content of the dream was fabricated. (- 
lhe nature and mechanism of the motivating process which 
determined the dream, both as to its occurrence and form. 

lhe logical meaning, if any, of the dream itself; all 
this will become clearer as we go on. 

It goes without saying that the data upon which we must 
depend for the determination of the mechanism and inter- 
pretation ot dreams are, aS l have said, the memories ot 
subjects upon whom the observations are made hese 
memories are: hrst, those of the dream itself; and second, 
those ot psychologically related past experiences of the 
subject [his second class of experiences includes: (a) 
a large number of past acts of the individual, of his per- 
ceptions of, and his relations to the environment; of his 


waking thoughts of which he was at one time aware and of 


the feelings (affects) which accompanied any given mental 
process; (b) mental experiences of which the individual 
was not conscious or was only dimly aware, if such there 
were (subconscious thoughts); (c) sensory stimuli which 
may have been physiologically active during the sleeping 
state. Lhe problem is to determine the relation, if any, 
between the dream and such antecedent mental and phy- 
siological experiences and co-active sensory stimuli. 

It is evident that to determine such relations it 1s neces- 
sary to obtain all the data, i.e., memories of all the events 
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that enter into the relation. At the outset we are met with 
certain dithculties in obtaining the data. 
In the first place, as to the dream factor, it is well 


known that some people do not remember thei dreams at 


all; others remember them very imperfectly. A very serious 
doubt arises whether any one remembers his dreams com 
pletely from end to end in all their details. | am of course 

peaking of memories in the normal waking stat ven 


when ap parently remembered the dream often very tg 
vanishes, 1n its details at least, before we can tell 1 lhat 
the dream was much fuller than the memory of it can often 
be shown by restoring the memory by artificial devices 


abstraction, hypnotism, automatic writing, crystal vision, 


et We then obtain records of a dream much fuller than 
we supposed had occurred. ‘This is in agreement with 
what we know of allied phenomena "A dream may be 
defined clinically as an hallucinatory delirium occurring 
in a state of dissociation.“’ A dreamer is awake or, if you 
prefer, partially awake, in the sense that although not aware 
of his surroundings he has a stream of consciousness, but his 
consciousness is a delirium. We tind the same inability to 
re member othe kinds of de liria and the mental content of 
other dissociated states after return to the normal condi- 
tion—such states, | mean 


; 


as abstraction, pre-sleeping states, 
hysterical crises, trances, psycholeptic attacks, hypnosis, sug- 
gested post-hypnotic phenomena, etc.* [he amnesia for a 
dre am contorms, the re os , to the S¢ othe t\ pes of amne sia. 
In other words, in the normal waking state there is a dith- 
culty in synthesizing the dissociated mental processes with 
those of the waking personality. Besides, we nevercan recall 
the sensory stimulations that are active during sleep. 

In the second place, we all know that at any given 
moment (e.g., that of the observation) it is not always, and 
probably never possible to synthesize, i.e., recall all our 
past experiences, and therefore we may not be able to recall 


"The forgetting of a dream is only a particular example of amnesia for 
dissociated states. Any sufficient explanation of this amnesia must not dis 
regard other types, but must be in harmony with them Lhe failure of Freud 
explanation of this amnesia co satisfy other ty pes is, to my mind, a fatal objec 
tron to his the ory. 
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those related to the dream. Our waking memories therefore 
are inadequate to solve the problem of dreams 

lo overcome the dithculty of remembering our past 
mental and physiological experiences an ingenious method 
has been devised by Freud of putting the individual under 
investigation in a state of concentration of attention or 
abstraction [ hen, under certain precautions, which include 
the surrendet ot all critical reflection, there flood into the 
mind memories of past experiences which cannot be recalled 
under ordinary conditions. When the attention is concen- 
trated on a particular element of the dream, these memories 
are those which have associative relations to this element; 
then the problem is to interpret the causal relation. For 
example, the dream may be interpreted as the imaginary 
tulhllment of a wish contained in the revived memories 
Freud 

[his method I made use of in these observations, but it 
was extended to conditions which gave far richer results 
than were obtained in the normal waking state. ‘That is to 
say, in addition to the latter method itwas combined with cer- 
tain hy pnotc proc edures to be presently desc ribe d I urther- 
more it was supplemented by another method of voluntary 
recollection in combination with these same procedures. 
[he reason for the employment of these methods was to 
obtain all possible data which had associative relations to the 
dreams | very one know Ss, or ought to know, that if, in- 
stead of stimulating memory in the normal state, we make 
use of various artihcial states, we can recover memories 
in each which are not recovered in the others. In other 
words, all possible memories cannot be recovered in any 
given state whether waking or artificial. Of our large 
storehouse of conserved -experiences some can be stimulated 
into memory in one state and others in another. Suppose 
a person remembers, apparently, a dream and relates tt. 
lf we put that person into a given state of hypnosis we may 
find that his memory of the dream is fuller, and he recalls 
a larger number of details; we put him into another state 
and he recalls a still larger number; in the third state a 
larger number still, perhaps so many that there are no 
lacunz that can be detected. Or we may use automatic 
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vriting and crystal visions with the same results. Likewise, 
nd more important for the results, in each of these different 
states memories ot past experiences may he recovered 
which cannot possibly be recovered in the others or in the 
waking state, even though in the last the technic of ab- 
traction and concentration of the attention its employed 

Furthermore, besides these memories of simply for- 
rotten mental experiences, experiments have shown that 
in some one or other of these artificial states memories 
an be obtained of (a) ideas which were once merely co 
oOnscious 1n the mind, G5 OF which the subject Was nevel 
aware; (b) of ideas which streamed through the mind, like 
a phantasmagoria, just betore going to sleep, tWixt sleeping 
and waking; (c) of ideas occurring during intense absent 
mindedness, and (d of ideas, including repressed ideas, 
vhich have been so completely forgotten as to be beyond 
voluntary recall. Many of these memories cannot be 
recovered in the waking state whatever technic be employed. 
\ study of these memories, thus recovered, will show a close 
and inferentially causal relation between many of them and 
the subsequent dream. 

Ve must conclude trom such observations that memories 
induced in the waking state alone cannot be relied upon to 
vive us all the required data to determine the mechanism, 
material, and interpretation of dreams, and therefore that 
the method in many cases at least is inadequate. 

For the purpose of the observations which were the basis 
if this study, a subject was made use of who could be dis 
sociated into several hypnotic States, a, h, Cy etc. In each 
tate the memories differed from those of the others as well 

from those of the waking personality C he combina- 
tion of all the memories therefore gives us a much larger mass 
ot data than could be obtained from the subject in her normal 
waking condition. When awake the subject could not 
remember her dreams at all, or only very imperfectly. ‘They 
could be recovered only in hypnosis in the state +. lL hen 
the subject remembered them in remarkable detail and 


with great \ ividness. 


For the purpose of the analysis of the dreams several 
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or all of the following states were made use of according t 
the requirements of the analysis: 

I [he normal pe rsonality C, 

. Hypnotic state 
3. Hypnotic state d. 
}. Dissociated group Alpha (by automatic writing 
lhe methods employed were the following two 
First, such memories as could be recalled by ordinary 


volitional effort of the subjectin each of the first four states were 


obtained. By this method, in the secondary states, particu- 


larly three and four, m 
Second, the subject in each of the first three stat 
was put into the condition of abstraction* and the fre 
associated memories obtained by the Freud method. his 
was not applicable to the fourth state in which automati 
writing was required. By this method associative memories 
would arise that failed to develop by the “ voluntary 
method whether in the hypnotic or waking state 
By each method the memories obtained in the first, 
second, third, and (so far as applicable) fourth states, 
noticeably differed according to the state in which they were 
invoked. For instance, the memories in abstraction asso 
ciated with climbing a hill in one dream were in 
normal state C: of a childhood experience of climbing 
a hill; of climbing a hill in the White Mountains 


during married life, etc. 
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hypnosis c; of scene in an observatory; of scene 
in the country; on top of a hill, ete. 

hypnosis 6; of the dream itself and associated 
thoughts; of the thoughts of the pre-sleeping 
state, etc. 

It should be kept in mind that the waking personality 
C and the hypnotic state ¢c do not remember the dreams, 
or only impertectly, and therefore the accounts of the dream 
were always obtained from the hypnotic state 4, who remem- 
hers them with extraordinary precision and vividness, and 
in great detail. 

\fter the dream was recovered in state 4, it was read to 
the subject when awake and alert (C). ‘This suthced, of 
course, to give the information to the hypnotic state « \lpha 
had its own source of knowledge. hen the associative 
mie mori S were recove red in each State by the two methods 


described. As will be seen, the absence of true memory 1n 


the waking state for the dream did not prevent the inflow of 
associations in any state. 

| will not take the time to considet the possible ob} ctions 
to these methods. Obviously the chief are that few persons 


can be hypnotized to the extent of this subject, that the 


observations were confined to a single person, and the 


possible fabrication by hypnotized subjects. The last ob- 
jection ought to be contined to those who have a theoretical 
or only specialized rather than wide knowledge of hypnotism. 
lhe first would equally apply to the study of a rare disease. 
It only limits the material for investigation. ‘The second 
has its advantages as well as its disadvantages, tor it enables 
us by the examination of a large number of dreams in the 
same person to search the whole feld of the unconscious, 
and by comparison of all the dreams to discover certain 
persistent conserved ideas which run through and influence 
the psychical life of the individual. 

Owing to the extremely private nature of dreams | am 
obviously limited in my selection for publication, and there- 
fore am unable to make use of some which psychologically 
are the most instructive and thoroughgoing illustrations of 
the conclusions arrived at. The six I shali make use of, 
however, will, I believe, prove to be sufficient. The fifth 
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dream is selected from some in which the abstraction 
method was not used, It is instructive in showing the 
value of the hypnotic voluntary memories alone, without the 
use of the Freud Method, in revealing the underlying 
motivating idea and meaning of the dream, In other dreams 


also | have tound these memories suthcient. 
fue Marertat or Dreams 


\ study of the analyses of quite a large number of 
dreams shows that a very large part of the psychological 
material out of which the dreams were fashioned Was 
furnished by the previous waking thoughts of the dreamer, 
particularly those disconnected ideas which coursed in a 
passive, fleeting way through the mind just before going 


t lee [his pre-sleeping state has certain marked 


characteristics which distinguish it from the alert state 
of waking life. We cannot go into this here, although 
it is worthy of study in itself. It resembles, if it is not 
identical, with what Sidis calls the hypnoidal state. Sufhee 
it to say that ideas course through the mind in what 
appears to be a disconnected fashion, although probably 
determined by associations. Memories of the preceding day, 
and of past thoughts which express the interests, desires, 
fears, anxieties of the psychological lite and attitudes of 
mind of the individual, float in a stream through the mind 
like a phantasmagoria. [he state passes gradually and 
insidiously into sleep. One marked peculiarity of this 
state is that amnesia for its thoughts rapidly develops. 
Not only after waking is there little or no memory for the 
content of the pre-sleeping consciousness, but if the subject 
arouses himself, or 1s aroused while in this state, he cannot 
recall his previous thoughts or does so impertectly and with 
dithculty. At least | find that this 1s the case with myself. 
\fter waking few persons can recall their pre-sleeping 
thoughts. Yet it was found that in certain hypnotic and 
dissociated states of the person whose dreams form the sub- 
ject of this study these thoughts were recalled with pre- 
cision and yividness although she could not recall them in 
the normal waking state C. 
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Now I have found in studying these dreams that when- 
evel pains were taken to recover the pre-sleeping thoughts 
certain elements of these pre-sleeping ideas invariably ap 
neared in the content of the dream. hese ideas furnished 
the material out of which to a large extent the dream was 
formed. Just as a patchwork — is put together out of 
pieces of cloth cut from various garments, so the dream 
was fashioned from the celia of other thoughts, and 
particularly the pre-sleeping thoughts. [he dream* was a 
mosaic of which the pieces were culled from various 
preceding mental experiences. Let us take, for example, 
the following actual dream: 


Dream | 


“Cow as some whe re and saw an ol | woman who ; appes ared 
to be a Jewess. She was holding a bottle and a glass, and 
seemed to be drinking wiiskey; then this woman changed 
into her own mother who had the bottle and glass, and ap- 
peared likewise to be drinking whiskey; then the door 
opened and her father appeared, He had on her husband’ 
dressing gown, and he was holding two sticks of wood in his 
hand,” 

Recovering by the above-described technical methods 
the associated memories of the preceding day, particularly 
those of the pre-sleeping period, we find thaton the morning 
of that day she had visited as a social worker a /ewe 


Later, after retiring to bed, feeling somewhat faint, she took 


a teaspoonful of whiskey. ‘This reminded her of her mother, 
who had been an invalid, and who used to have beside her 
bed a glass of whiskey and water which she sometimes took 
at night. ‘his made her think how one day her (the sub- 
ject’s) husband had sent her mother a bottle of whiskey, and 
how on that day she had telephoned to her mother, but the 
mother did not come to the telephone. Instead her sister 
came, and she, C, asked why the mother did not come, and 
said, “‘_ Is mammatipsy?”’ The sister did not at once under- 
stand, and she had to repeat this question several times 

and they laughed heartily over it. It became a fannie 
joke. Then it also came to her mind that she had rung the 


®Freud’s manifest dream-content 
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bell for some wood in the course of the day, but that it had 
not been sent up to her apartment; she felt annoyed in 
consequence Chen again her thoughts were occupied with 
going abroad (as she was planning to do), and she thought 
of het ither, how she used to read with him a good deal 
about yoing abroad, and how he used to tell her about 
!urope, and she also thought that her son would need a new 
n before they started abroad because his was 
too thick and heavy; and that reminded her of her /ushand’s 
gown Which had been a nuisance in traveling because 

it was so hard to pack on account of being too heavy 
\ll these thoughts floated through her mind just before 
going to sleep \nalyzing the memories of them and of the 
day, it is clear that we have practically all of the elements out 
of which the dream scene was constructed: F vé > mm ler, 
CAlISRE Ola Nd i? ig 4 u) 


* d i7id are i ts 


\ Jewess had occupied several hours 


of her time and a great deal of thought during the day. 

In other dreams again before falling asleep the subject 
thinks of the riding school, and a beautiful horse there, and a 
beautiful horse appears in the dream; that she “ is like a 
child crying for the moon,” and in the dream she rides to 
the moon on the horse; that it is so much trouble to get 
clothes made by the dressmaker that she would rather go 
without clothes, and in a dream she is naked; she thinks 
of the beautifully decorated ballroom in the Pension Build- 
ing at Washington, at the time of the President’s inaugura- 
tion, and in her dream she is in a beautiful ballroom; of 
going to the theater, for which she has a longing, and in her 
dream she is there > and so on ad infinitum. Ort course the 
various elements of a given dream originally appeared respec- 
tively in the content of separate and different thoughts, out 
of which they are selected for the dream. None, or few, 
of these pre-sleeping thoughts can be recalled awake, but only 
in hypnosis. 

\nother source of these dream elements, although | 
found it a less rich one, was, as Freud has pointed out as a 
result of his studies, the thoughts of the preceding day, and 
even earlier mental experiences. ‘The same may be said of 

' 
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i th ubject through a long p i of tre. lL hese 


latter exhibited certain special peculiarities in the dream. 


They were apt to be symbolized, and tor the purpose made use 
of the material from the two sources just mentioned. [hus 
her previous and dominating idea of life was and is that it 
is a hard and difficult path to follow, and this idea appears 
in the dreams as a particular “ steep, rocky path’ she 1s 
climbing; the subject feels herself singularly alone in life 
which 1s the case), and in her dreams she ts always alone, 
either really by herself, or, if in a crowd or accompanied by 
others, she feels she is not of them, but off by herselt and 
socially isolated; she has been in the habit of looking upon 
lite as wild, and she is threatened by wildmen in her dream, 
and so on. She has certain apprehensions and anxieties, 
and these symbolize themselves mn one Way Ol! another. 
She has a horror of cats, a regular phobia, and cats con- 
stantly appear in her dreams, when the horror of the future 
looms he fore her. 

\n analysis of a large number ot dreams reveals the 
fact that these persisting and dominating ideas, those that 
may be said to be the symbolized personal expression of het 
own individuality or of her relations to her environment, o1 
of her view of life run through a large number of dreams, 
often 1n a stereotyped form. 

[his stereotyping of dream imagery is well worth noting 
in studying both the material and its symbolization in the 
dream content. It would escape notice if a large number of 
dreams were not recorded in the same individual. ‘Thus 
the rocky path, always the same identical path, occurs over 
and over again. Likewise climbing a mountain, near the 
top of which she meets an old man, and the sudden ap- 
pearance OF changing of dream objects into cats. Stones, 
gloomy forests, dark places, etc., also recur frequently. 

It would seem that certain dream experiences (images), 
having been strongly conserved as a complex in the uncon- 
scious as brain residua or neurograms, were stimulated 
from time to time, after the manner of an obsession, by the 
recurring dominating ideas which they symbolize to the sub- 
ject in the waking state as well as in the dream state. 

Still another class of mental experiences which | was 
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able to recognize as the source of the material for dreams 
was certain subconscious ideas of which the subject had 
not been aware, at least this was the case if we are to trust the 
memories of the hypnotic state. “These ideas had their origin 
in the personal consciousness, but having been repressed, 
had gone into the subconscious (or unconscious) and there 
Howered. For example: 
Che influence of somatic stimuli (sensory impressions) 
determining the content, though it could be recognized, 
was of minor importance. 
hus tar | have spoken only of the material out of 
which the dreams were constructed. 


>. THe Morive AND MEANING OF THE DREAM 


.qually important for the understanding of dreams 
is the motive of the dream and its meaning as a whole. 
hough the dream may be a patchwork made out of the 
material furnished by the thoughts of the immediate or 
remote past, does the dream have a meaning, or Is it a sense- 
less thing, as until recently has been sup posed ? 

Did, for example, the picture of the Jewess holding a 
bottle and glass, and appearing to be drinking, and did the 
father, in an old dressing gown, carrying two sticks of wood, 
have any logical meaning, or were they simply hallucinatory 
fantasies! 

lt was a brilliant stroke of genius that led Freud to the 
discovery that dreams are not the me aningless vagaries that 
they were previously supposed to be, but when interpreted 
through the method of psychoanalysis may be found to 
have a logical and intelligible meaning. This meaning, 
however, is generally hidden in a mass of symbolism which 
can only be unraveled by a searching investigation into the 
previous mental experiences of the dresmeat, Such an in- 
vestigation requires, as | have already pointe -d out, the resur- 
rection of all the associated memories pertaining to the 
elements of the dream. 

When this is done the conclusion is forced upon us, I 
believe, that even the most fantastic dream may express 
some intelligent idea, though that idea may be hidden in 
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symbolism \ly own observations confirm those of Freud, 
so far as to show that running through each dream ther 
is an intelligent motive; so that the dream can be interpreted 
as expressing some idea Ol ideas which the drea nel pre Vi 
ously has entertained. \t least all the dreams I have sub 
jected to analysis justify this interpretation. | would say 
here, however, that | do not wish to be understood aS eX 
tending this conclusion beyond the dreams actually studied 
some dozen or more in number), although | have no doubt 
that this conclusion will be found to be a tairly general 


truth lam all the more Cautious in generalizations because 
! am unable to confirm that of Freud, that every dream 
can be interpreted as “ the imaginary fulhllment of a wish,” 
which 1S the motive of the dream lhat somerimes a 


dream can be recognized as the fulhllment of a wish there 
can be no question, but that every dream, or that the ma- 
jority of dreams are such, | have been unable to verity, 
even after subjecting the individual to the most exhaustive 
analysis. On the contrary | find, if my interpretations are 
correct, that some dreams are rather the expression of the 
non-tulhllment of a wish; some seem to be that of the ful 
hilment of a fear or anxiety; some that of emotional aspira 
tions, some that ot the dreamer’s previous dominating 
attitude of mind, etc. Nor when the dream has been the 
expression of a wish has it been, excepting occasionally, of 
a “repressed wish” (Freud), but rather an avowed and 
justihed wish, It also seems to me that the methods 
freud employs are inadequate to justify the wide general- 
zations that he draws. Nor do his data in my opinion 
justify his interpretation of the mechanism of the process 
underlying the dream, and, in many cases, of its meaning. 
Such interpretations, when all is said and done, are aftet 
all questions of inductive logic. 

Let me speak more specihcally about the dream motive 
and meaning. I can illustrate the principle better, perhaps, 
by an analogy. 

In the Corcoran Gallery, at Washington, there is a 
picture by Watts, known as Love and Life, a photograph 
of which Ihave before me. In this picture Life is represented 
by a female figure treading a narrow, rocky path along 
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the edge of a precipice. [his figure, limp and weary, is 
a nided by another hgure personifying Love, who holds het 
by the hand and helps her over the obstacles of the path, 
and prevents her from falling over the precipice. In this 


picture the artist symbolizes in a pictorial representation 
with paint and canvas a conception of life, which we may 
suppose has been constructed out of the ideas and feelings 
which had been previously deposited by the ve neral 
mental experiences of his life. ‘The picture is therefore a 
condensed visual representation of ideas which had been 
previously elaborated and experienced in his consciousness. 

Now, let us suppose that instead of representing these 
ideas on canvas the artist had dreamed such a_ visual 
representation of these ideas. On waking trom the dream 
he might or he might not have remembered his antecedent 
ideas ot which the dream Was a visual representation. 
Suppose he had not remembered them? He would have 
been at a loss to understand the meaning of his dream. 
If the dream had consisted of only the narrow rocky path 
on the edge of a precipice, without the figure of Love, or 
without both figures, in all probability he would not have 
recognized any relation between the image and his previous 
ideas of life. 

Now, if by any technical method we could recall to his 
mind his previous ideas, and if he should hnd among them 
the idea of a narrow, rocky path associated with an idea 
of the path of life which we must all tread, if he recalled 
that he had once conceived of life as that sort of a path, it 
is clear that he would recognize the dream as the symbolized 
expression of his previous conception of life. He would 
justly conclude that this conception in some way underlay 
and directly determined the dream, just as in fact such ideas 
had expressed themselves symbolically through the inten- 
tion of the artist in the painted picture. 

In an analogous way, if we take any given dream from 
actual life and subject it to analysis by resurrecting all the 
memories associated with the elements of the dream, we find 
as a fact amongst the memories certain ones which can be 
so closely related to the dream that the latter can be inter- 
preted logically 





as a condensed symbolical expression of 
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CHaNIISM 


them In principle there would seem to be very little 
difference whether the ideas of the individual are expressed 


Bice 


symbolically in the visual images of paint and canvas, o1 


i oh 


in the visual images of a dream. 
Now let us take the actual dream of the Jewess, wh 


éd to be drinking, and th father entering the roon 


} 


th two sticks of wood, and see if any similar meaning can 


aoe natal. 
r 
. 


be found in the dream dressed up in the symbols of the 
dream contents. When I| trst examined this dream | 


thought it was only a simple fantasy, and was surprised, 
when all the associative memories connected with each 
component element of the dream were obtained, to find that 
it might well be the symbolic representation of very 
specihe previous thoughts of the dreamer. Instead of 
being a simple affair it was found to be very complicated. 

| can only give an abstract of the analysis, as a full 





report of all the data would cover about seventeen pages of 
typewritten manuscript. [he reproduction of these memories 
in the different states by the methods I| have already 
de scribed occupied several hours. 

In the first place the dream may be divided into two 





parts or scenes: First, that of the drinking scene; and 


4 second, that beginning with the door opening, and the 
father bringing two sticks of wood. 





We have seen how the elements of the content of this 





dream were found almost entirely in the material of the pre- 
ey sleeping thoughts. 
\s to the first scene a rich collection of memories was 


i obtained. It appeared that on the previous morning the 
: subject had walked with a poor fewess through the slums, and 
had passed by some men who had been drinking. This led 
her to think at the time of the lives of these poor people; 
of the te mptations to which they were exposed ; of how little 
we know of this side ot life and of its fe mptations. She 
wondered what the effect of such surroundings, particu- 
larly of seeing people drinking, would have upon the 
: child of the Jewess. She wondered if such people ought 
? to be condemned if they yielded to drink and_ other 


; temptations. She thought that she herself would not 
blame such people if they yielde., and that we ought not to 
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condemn them. Then in the psychoanalysis there came 
memories of her mother, whose character she admired, 
and who never condemned any one. She remembered how 
her mother, who was an invalid, always had a glass of 
whiskey and water on her table at night, and how the family 
used to joke her about it. ‘Then came memories again of 
her husband sending bottles of whiskey to her mother; of 
the latter drinking it at night; of the men whom she had 
seen, Who had been drinking. ‘hese, very briefly, were the 
experiences accompanied by strong feeling tones which 
were called up as associative memories of this scene of the 
dream. With these in mind, it is not dificult to construct 
a logical though symbolic meaning of it. In the dream 
a Jewess (not the Jewess, but a type) is in the act of drinking 
whiskey in other words, the poor, whom the |Jewess 
represents, yield to the temptation which the dreamer had 
thought of with considerable intensity of feeling during the 
day. he dreamer’s own judgment, after considerable 


cogitation, had been that such people were not to be con- 


demned. Was she right? ‘The dream answers the ques- 
tion, for the Jewess changes in the dream to her mother, 
for whose judgment she had the utmost respect. Her 
egy now drinks the whiskey as she had actually done 

1 life, a logical justification (in view of her mother’s fine 
ae iracter and liberal opinion) of her own belief, which was 
somewhat intensely expressed in her thoughts of that morn- 
ing, a belief in not condemning poor people who yield to 
such temptations. The dream scene 1s there} re 
bolical representation and justification of hai own 
and answers the doubts and si ruples that beset her mind. 

he second scene is capable of a simpler interpretation. 

[tis the fulhllment ofa wish. It will be remembered that the 
subject wished for and had ordered some firewood to be 
sent to her room on that day. In the pre-sleeping state the 
recollection of the fact, and the feeling of annoyance had 
recurred. In the dream the wish had been fulfilled, the 
wood was brought, but it was her father who brought it, 

*The symbolic expression of beliefs and symbolic answers to doubts and 


scruples 1s quite common in another typ. ft symbolisms, viz visions Religious 


ind political history is replete with examples 
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two sticks, this number, probably, because she was in the 
habit of putting two sticks on the fre, and the number, 
therefore, that she wished at the moment. Very possibly 
her father, in her husband’s dressing gown, can be inter- 
preted as an example of what Freud calls “ condensation,” 
the fusion in this case of two persons in one with a common 
trait. Both her father and husband would naturally have 
been inclined to gratify her wishes. On the principle of **con- 
densation,”’ the tormer dressed in the latter’s dressing gown 
would symbolize this trait. Her father and this dressing 
eown had their origin, as we have seen, in the pre-sleeping 
states, and were made use of by the dream process to do 
what the hotel management had neglected and thus to per- 
form the imaginary fulfillment of a wish. 

| might have done better perhaps to have taken for my 
frst example in interpretation a dream of which the mean- 
ing was more obvious and perhaps more convincing, but | 
selected this dream chiefly because it beautifully illustrates 
the source of its material in the pre-sleeping thoughts. 

| would like here, before going further, to make cleat 
that | am only concerned at this point with the interpre- 
tation of the meaning of the dreams. ‘The mechanism is 
another matter. By mechanism I mean the nature and 
working of the process by which the motivating process ot 


thoughts, whether a wish or a fear, or a belief previously) 


entertained, fashions the dream out of the material fur- 
nished by other previous thoughts and expresses itself. 
his mechanism, as we shall see, is a complicated 
process and deals with the continuance of these motivating 
thoughts aS a subconscious process of some kind, whether 
co-conscious or unconscious. We shall also see that this 
mechanism introduces us to the mechanism of some of the 
phenomena of hysteria and of other psycho-neuroses. 

How far the conclusions arrived at in this study both 
as to interpretation of the motive and the mechanism are 
in agreement and disagreement with those of Freud and 
his school will appeal as we proceed. 
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Abnormal Psychology 
DREAM 2 


\ hill she was toiling up the hill; could hardly 
get up; had the sensation of some one, or thing, following 
het She said, ‘/ must not show that I am jrightened, 

r this thing will catch me.’ [hen she came where it was 
eheaee, and she could see two clouds or shadows, one black 
and one red, and she said, ‘ My God, it is 4 and B! If 
[ don’t have help I am lost.” (She meant that she would 
change again.” She began to call “‘ Dr. Prince! Dr. 
Prince! *’ and you were there and you laughed, and said, 
‘ Well, you will have to fight the damned thing yourself.’ 
[hen she woke up paralyzed with fright.” 


PsyYCHOANALYSIS 


Pre- leeping houghts obtained through memories 
tate b in abstraction. 

She thought during the days before the dre am that life 
Was a truggl , that she must not be afraid of changing; 
she was so depressed she was afraid she would change to A. 
She thought she must not be afraid; then she thought it was 
hard work not to be afraid. She thought perhaps it would 
be a good thing if she could be B, and be happy. She felt 
sO discouraged she did not care much; she thought it was 
such a struggle, that if Dr. P. did not help her she would 
surely change; she thought he was tired of her; she did 
not blame him; she thought the future looked as black as 
night; these were not thoughts; I mean these disconnected 
ideas just floated through her mind — she was almost 
asleep. 

Associative memories of the dream. For purposes of 
condensation I will give merely a résumé of the results in the 
different states of the analysis of this and the other dreams 
obtained, noting only those memories which seem to have 
a relation to the dream. 

Climbing or toiling up a hill has been a frequently 


recurring episode in distressing dreams. The recurrence 
of this particular action suggests that it expresses a strongly 


*i.e. relapse into dissociated personalities. 
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rganized idea. The act of toiling up a hill in her mind 
mbolizes a mental attitude towards life that is so deeply 
rooted that it has almost the characteristic of an insistent 
idea. Symbolically it is her conception of life. She looks 
upon life on its moral side as a constant struggle and tou! 
against difficulties; she seems to be always baffling with 
the practical problems of life. The idea that “ life was a 
struggle,” was indeed one of the pre-sleeping thoughts 
[he same idea 1s symbolized in other dreams by the rocky 
ath she is treading. In everyday life it comes out in many 
directions [his idea is temperamental rather than justi- 
hed by the actual conditions of lite (aside from illness), but 
nevertheless eXists. She belongs to the type that ce takes 
hard.”’ 
(he material out of which this svmbolism was fabri- 
ated may have been furnished by any one of a number of 
tual experiences in climbing hills, the memories of which 


urred in association with the dream in one or other oft 


he states examined. [he most probable material was 
an experience of which the memory is conserved of climbing 
hill in the White Mountains several years previously 
Che climbing of this hill had very strong emotional accom- 
paniments, and therefore was likely to present mental re- 
currences. [hese accompaniments, moreover, had a very 
timate relation to those experiences of her past life, which 
ire the basis of her present attitude of mind towards life, 
d constituted a veritable trauma 
lhe sensation that some one or thing was following her 
ay be traced to two ideas which had been frequently in 
er mind in the past, and during the days preceding the 
dream. It may be therefore interpreted as having a 
louble meaning. To appreciate this it will be necessary 
explain the situation. During the previous few weeks 
he had been going through a period of stress and strain 
esulting in much mental perturbation. She had thought 
that if she did not get hold of herself she might disintegrate 
again into the personalities A and B. She had been free 
trom this disintegration, that is, completely synthesized 
nto the normal personality for a year and a half. lhe 
idea of disintegrating therefore became a terror to her, and 
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loomed up as a dreadful possibility. ‘This possibility even 
expressed itself as a feeling at times that A and B were 
near or about. In the earlier days when disintegration 
actually occurred, she often had the thought that she must not 
be afraid of relapsing, because fear might bring about a 
relapse, the dre ad result, and during the days preceding 
the dream this thought, that she must not be afraid of 
changing, often occupied her thoughts. We have seen 
that this idea was prominent in the pre-sleeping thoughts. 
She had a fear that fear would tend to disintegrate her; 
hence in the dream she said to herself, ‘* | must not show 
that | am frightened or this thing will catch me.” “ This 
thing,’ interpreted through these associated memories, 
would mean the disintegration into A and B. 

lhe second set of associative memories which may be 
symbolized by this part of the dream is the fear of suicide 
which is linked with illness. ‘That is to say, in her mind 
the consequences of rel: apsing again into a condition of double 
personality are so terrifying that suicide has seemed to her 


preferable. It had loomed up as a possible solution of her 


ps) chological dithculties, and, at times, aS a choice of evils, 
seemed preferable. At times she had felt “ rather haunted ’ 
by the idea of suicide, and had “ a subconscious feeling that 
suicide is dogging my steps.”’ It may be fairly said then that 


disinte gration and suicide are so closely linked that both 
were symbolized by the dream feeling “* of some one or thing 
following her.” 

Next in the dream she sees two clouds or shadows, one 
was black and one red. Now as a fact in everyday life, 
whenever she thinks of herself as A or B she actually visual- 
izes a cloud which she seems to see over her left shoulder. 
When she thinks of A the cloud is d/ack, and when of B 
it is red. This is an example of colored thinking. Here 
then the waking fear persisting in the dream becomes ful- 
hlled in the form of a symbol which has been furnished by 
the material of everyday life. 

Recognizing the clouds she exclaims, “ My God, it 1s 
\ and B.” This expression is a recurrent memory and 
almost the identical words she has used to herself in times 
past, when she came to herself and found that she had been 
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through a change to one or the other ot the two personaliti 3. 
‘My God!” she would exclaim, “ | have lost time again, 
meaning, “ | have changed to A or B.” 


In the dream she continues, “ If | don’t have help | 


am lost” (the dream thought being “change’’ again), 
and she began to call tor her physician Shortly betore the 
dream she had actually “ thought that if she didn’t have help 
she would be lost,” and in the pre-sleeping state ** that if 
Dr. P. did not help her she would surely change.”’ During 
the period ot alternations ot personality she had often ap 
pealed to me as her physician for help, so that this dream 
expression was a simple recurrence of many previous ex 
periences., 

In the dream | appear and laugh, and answer her appeal 
by saying, “* Well, you will have to fight the damned thing 
yourself.””. [This again is in substance a recurring experi- 
ence. | had often, as her associated memories showed, 
laughingly brushed aside her fears and treated them lightly. 
| had often lectured her upon the undesirability of het 
depending upon me to pull her out of her difficulties and 
exhorted her to depend more upon herself and to use het 
wil! power, etc. [ must confess that | am responsible tot 
the profanity which ts also a recurrent experience, and 1s a 
veridical memory. 

Interpreting the dream as a whole, with the record 
of the associated memories betore me, by no effort of the 
imagination can I| see in this dream any fulfillment of a wish. 
1 cannot find that the principles of distortion or of substitu- 
tion, or any other form of interpretation, helps us to a wish 
fulhilment. It would plainly seem to be in part the sym- 
bolical representation of a fear which had been oppressing 
her during the preceding days of stress and storm, and in 
part the imaginary fulfillment of another fear that of be 
ing refused help. 


DREAM 3 
** She was in the rocky path of Watts’s,* baretooted, 


stones hurt her feet, few clothes, cold, could hardly climb 
that path; she saw you there, and she called you to help 


*See Fifth Dream. 
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her, and you said,* [ cannot help you, you must help 
vourself.”. She said, ‘1 can’t, | can’t.’ *‘ Well, vou have 
got to. Let me see if | cannot hammer it into your head.’ 
You picked up a stone and hammered her head, and with 
every blow you said, ‘|! can’t be bothered, | can’t be 
bothered And every blow sent a weight down into het 
heart SO she telt heavv-hearted She wok« and Saw you 
pounding with a stone; you looked cross.” 

The subject went on to recall that she had telephoned 
me in the morning asking tor medical assistance * You 
said, ovel the tr lephone , | cannot possibly come to see you 
to-day | have engagements all the day and into the even- 
ing. | will send Dr. W., vou must not depend on me 
didn’t sav anything about it, but it played ducks and drakes 


with ie the other night,” et Ithat IS when neglected 


other engagements to make heft a professional Visit because 


of an attack of migraine trom which she was suffering 
PsyYCHOANALYSIS 


lhe rocky path of Watts’s picture Love and Lite) like 
“toiling up a hill’ symbolizes, as we shall see more fully 
in another dream, her dominating idea of lite, and, as in the 
picture, she was treading the stones barefooted; that sh« 
had tew clothes and was cold may well be referred to the 
somatic peripheral impressions actually experienced at the 
time, for “* she was cold while she was asleep.” 

The call for “help” has a special significance It 
referred to “help” through certain psychological work 
which she had undertaken, and for which she depended upon 
my assistance \s work it meant more than the word would 
seem to signify because to her mind it meant the solution 
of one of the proble ms of het present lite, and, as she thought, 
from a medical point of view, her salvation. She had been 
told that she must have an interest in life, and for this pu 
pose had taken up this psvchological work : she had teen 
htting herself for it for some time by study; now it seemed 
to her this new object of life had been taken from het 
For it so happened that after patiently waiting for about a 


month for certain promised material which was necessary, 
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had | een ubnai le to see her, « ven when she required med il 


assistance, and had advised her, both in response to the 


telephone message and on several other occasions, that it 


would be desirable , on account ot the 
time, that she should put herself in t 


physician his, womanlike, she 


ereat demand on m\ 
he hands ot anothet 


interprete d as being 


equivalent to losing the Opportunity to carry on het work 
Lhe work 


meant het salvation, and yet she 
| 


must vet along 
lone without it; 


she had tried hard to torget herself, to los 


in this work: to solve the pro I in this 


rhe Work Was to be taken tron she telt 


’ 


unjust hese thoughts, thre 


S1S showed, 
went through her mind 


over and over again Lheyv were 
companied by an intense emotional tone of despair, be 


suse the loss had a double signincance that of inability 


, and that of the one thing which 
he thought would save her from relapsing into her former 
tate of disintegration 


to pursue her chosen calling 


\I| this emotion Was 
the tact that she was ill at the 
mivraine, and ad 


al centuated 
time trom an attack of 
so 1n a state of nervous instability 
So she makes the same appeal in her dream as she toils 
the hill ot lite, and I tell her that she must help herself, 
ist aS OVE! the te lephone | had said, “e ou must not depe nd 
upon me \lrhough | had referred to medical assistance, 
her mind, through the interpretation which she actualls 
put upon it, my refusal was identihed with the loss of work 
She telt that going to another physician would be of no use, 
it was this particular work alone that would help. Hence: 
the dream she said, py | can't he Ip mvselt st _ Well, you 
ave got oo, J replied; “let me see if | can’t ham» 
it into vour head.” “| can't be bothered.” Here 


1 
ith 


1) 


«l 


We have 
urrence of a pre-sleeping thought which was,” | 
ot bother him; | should think | would get that sn 
after a while ’’; and then, “ If my 

should weep ~ 


must 


he art Was not like 


and so in her dream | hammer it 
a | head with a stone. 


! 
| 


must 
| 

and this thouchr, 

recurred again and again in her mind It 


k urtherme re, arter te lephoning, she thought, sah 
him, he can't he bot re 


i¢ 


th the others, 


one of the pre sleeping thoughts, and so it recurs again 
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in the dream, for | said,“‘ | can’t be bothered, I can’t be 
bothered.”” With every blow of the stone she became 
heavy-hearted, as she did when the same thought dominated 
her mind while awake. 

\ll this that I have described comes out clearly in the 
memories which were reproduced in the psycho-analysis, 
particularly those of the pre-sleeping state. 

Lhe interpre tation of the dream as a whole thus would 
seem to be clear. It is simply a dramatic symbolic repro- 
duction of a dominating idea of lite, of her wish and of het 
disappointment. It is an imaginary fulfilment, not of a 
wish, but of a loss or disappointment; indeed it might be 


regarded as the non-tulhllment of a wish. 
DREAM 4 


Shortly before the last dream the subject “‘dreamt that 
she was in a great ballroom where everything was very 
beautiful. She was walking about, and a man came up 
to het and asked, , Where is your escort he She re- 
plied, * | am alone. He then said, ‘ You cannot 
stay here, we do not want any Jone women.’ 

“In the next scene she was in a theater and was going 
to sit down, when some one came and said the same thing 
to her: ‘ You can’t stay here, we do not want any /one 
vomen here.’ hen she was in ever so many places, but 
wherevet she went she had to leave because she was 
alone: they would not let her stay. Then she was in 
the street; there was a great crowd, and she saw het 
husband quite a little way ahead, and struggled to get to 
him through the crowd. When she got quite near she 
saw [what we may interpret as a symbolical 
representation of happiness]. Then sickness and nausea 
came over her, and she thought there was no place for 


het the re eithet na 
PsYCHOANALYSIS 


It appears that the subject had been confined to her 
apartment during the whole of the preceding week, completely 
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aione. Lhe day preceding the dream she had missed her 
son (W.) very much, and had thought of him all day, and 
had wished that some one would come in to see her She 
had thought of going to Washington to visit some friends, 


and had also thought ot het Visit there last vear, and ot the 


ballroom in the Pension Building where the presidential 
inaugural ball was held; ot how /. autifull y it was cde corated; 
she thought also of having gone to the Opéra Comiqu 
with her son, and that if he were only with her now they 
could go out together. She had felt very /one/) 

This feeling of /oneliness has often been a more or less 
persisting and dominating idea. While circumstances have 
forced upon her a life ot seclusion, she nevertheless teels 
that she cannot be alone any more; that she must have 
some society; must have her friends and not continue in 
her lonely way of living. At times in the intensity of this 
feeling she walks the rooms feeling the situation keenly 
She Says to herself that she “* cannot be al ne, ete his 
feeling results in depression and sadness Lhe subject has 
often remarked when remonstrated with that people did 
not want “ a /one woman,”’ meaning an odd woman, at social 
entertainments, and in consequence has often refused in- 
Vitations. 

On the day following the dream she kept thinking that 
there was no place for her in the world, though she did not 
remember the dream. [his symbolized idea of loneliness 
has been found to run through a number of dreams \t one 
time she is W alking alone along a steep, rocky road, parallel 
to another smooth, pleasant road filled with her friends, but 
where she is not allowed. At another, at an open-air con- 
cert in a garden where are many people, but she sits alone, 
and so on. 

In light of these facts the action of this dream was 
nothing but the symbolical expression of a recurrent thought 
to which strong feeling was attached. \s to the scene of 
the beautiful ballroom of the first part of the dream, the 
material is plainly to be found in the thoughts of the pre- 
ceding day. Invited to visit Washington, she recalled the 
room in the Pension Building as she saw it Jast March deco- 
rated for the inaugural ball; she had thought it very beautiful. 
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lhe scene in the theater owes its origin to the fact that 
her mind had dwelt upon having gone to the theater with het 
son in Paris about six weeks previously. She now thought 
that if her son were with her they could go out together 
in the evening, that being alone she could not enyoy such 


ple asures 


y f opt fi 


In the street scene — si tru a et ti 


— Po oF — > 
ud.’ Krom the associated memories this would seem to 
symbolize a thought which has run a great deal through het 
mental lite; namely, that of her “great struggle to overcome 
herself, and get somewhere,” that is, achieve. the end in 
view In the dream she struggles, but only to be disap- 
pointed in the end [he analysis of this scene would carry 
us too far into the intimacy of her life to justify our entering 
upon if 
INTERPRETATION 


lhe analysis of this dream substantially carries with it 
its interpretation lhe material out of which it is consti- 
tuted, the ballroom, theater, feeling of loneliness, the unde- 
sirability of “lone women,” all this may be found in the 
thoughts of the preceding day, and in a certain insistent 
idea which has run through her mental life. “he dream 
is plainly asymbolical representation of this insistent idea 
or belief, and in tts action the dream became a fulhllment 
of the truth of this. belief in that she found no place for 


herselt in the social world. 
DREAM § 


‘ She dreamed that she was in a dark, gloomy, rocky 
place, and she was walking with difhculty, as she always 
does in her dreams, over this rocky path, and all at once the 
place was was hlled with cats. They were everywhere, 
under her feet and hanging on the trees, which were full 
ot them She turned in terror to go back, and there in 
her path was a frightful creature like a wild man of the 
woods. His hair was hanging down his face and neck; 


*l had fre que nely advise d het going to the theater in the evening, and she 


ilways replied that she could not go alone 
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he had a sort of skin over him for covering; his legs and 
arms were bare, and he had a club. A wild hgure 
Behind him were hundreds of men like him the whole 
place was hlled with them, so that in tront were cats and 
behind were wild men [his man said to her that she 
would have to go forward through those cats, and that if 
she made a sound they would all come down on her and 
smother her, but if she went through them without mak 
Ing a sound she would never again feel any repret about 
the past mentioning certain specihe matters which 
included two particular systems of ideas known as the 
Zand Y complexes, all of which had troubled het L hese 
will be referred to later She realized that she must 
choose he tween death from the wild men, and the yourney 
oOvel the cats, so she started forward. Now, in her dream 
of course she had to step on the cats (the subject here 
shivers and shudders), and the horror of knowing that 
they would come on het if she screamed caused het to 
make such an effort to keep still that the muscles of het 
throat contracted in her dream (they actually did con- 


tract, | could feel them). She waded through the cats 


without making a sound, and then she saw her mother 
and tried to speak to her. She reached out her hands and 
tried to say, “O mamma!’ but she could not speak, and 
then she woke up feeling nauseated, frightened, and 
fatigued, and wet with perspiration. Later, after waking, 
when she tried to speak, she could only whisper.’’* 

\n analysis by the abstraction method was not 
made of this dream, and no attempt to recovel the pre- 
sleeping thoughts. Therefore the source of the material 
out of which the pattern of the dream was formed was not 
wholly determined. Lhe solution 1s accordingly not com- 
plete, so far as concerns the appearance of certain elements 
(e.g., the mother) out of which the dream was constructed. 
The data for the interpretation were obtained from the 
ordinary memories of the subject in the various states 


* The subject woke with complete aphonia, which persisted 
. J ; * I . I 
until relieved by appropriate suggestion. ‘This persistence of the 
} hy sical effect of dream ideas is of con iderable inte rest and Wa 


observed following other dream 
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C, ¢ and }). In these it is easy to find the motivating 
thoughts of which the dream ts a symbolical representation. 
lhe analysis is, therefore, as | have explained at the begin- 
ning, additionally instructive in showing, as was the case 
in other dreams, the value of the ordinary hypnotic memories. 


PsYCHOANALYSIS 


When narrating the dream in hypnosis the subject said 
that the “rocky path of the dream was a literal visual 
pe ath  . i att "s p! lure alli d Lo f 


and Life.” This picture she had recently seen during a 


rep luict ,] Thre 
visit to Washington where it hangs in the Corcoran Gallery. 
‘ Neither of the figures appear in the dream, but the fgure 
of Life symbolizes a pz art of her feelings and attitude of mind 
towards life in general.’ [he picture, as a whole, ‘ minus 
the hgure of Love, symbolizes what she has dreamed many 
times “2 
\fter waking from hypnosis, when catechised about the 
picture, the subject said that “ the painting by Watts had 
interested her greatly, more than any picture she had ever 
seen, because the hgure o ’ Life in its look of helplessness 
typihed her attitude of ated in some respects; if the figure 
of Love was removed the picture would represent the way 
life seems to her cold, bare, bleak, and lonely.” 
the dream, while under the emotional influc nce oO} 
omy, rocky pl lace,’ suddenly a swarm of cats 
ippear before her. \t appears that this subject has a horror 


; 


of cats, a regular phobia, which can be traced to a fright 
which she received from a cat when she was five or six years 
of age. All her life she has dreamed of cats, and they con- 
stantly appear in her nightmares. It would seem to be a 
hrmly organized and conserved complex which recurs over 
and ovet again 1n such dissociated states. \s cats are as- 
sociated with the affects of terror and apprehension, so 
anything that awakens this emotion in dreams ts liable to 
excite the pictures of cats as symbols of fear. A study of a 
number of dreams in which cats appear seems to justify 


*In addition to the path there were trees in the dream picture. 
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the interpretation that apprehension aroused by the difhcult 
ties which beset the path of life, and block the future, are 
symbolized in a stereotyped Way by the awakening of this 
terror-producing cat complex. For example, she dreams 
he is in a rowboat, under distressing circumstances; she 
endeavors to row the boat which contains her husband, 
who is ill; a storm comes up, the boat is tossed about, the 
waves dash over it, and its passage is blocked, sO tO SpE ak, 
hy the storm. hen she is overwhelmed with terror as the 
waves turn to cats which almost smother her and swamp 
the boat. Again in another dream she is in a dark, gloomy, 
narrow canon through which she makes her way, under the 
euidance of a friendly hand, out towards the light and open 
hen the stones on the steep hillsides roll down upon her, and 
change to cats which block her way, and she awakes in terrot 
\ll these dreams are logically and consistently interpreted 
as the symbolic expression of certain struggles, anxieties, 
and apprehensions for the present and future. 


Returning to our dream, she turns to go back, and 

ntronted by the ** wild men.” 

For several years, because of trouble and illness, the 
ubject has been in the habit of thinking of life as being 
‘wild.”” She has often used the word “ wild ”’ to express 
this feeling [his idea would seem to be symbolized in the 
dream by the wild men, much as an artist might so express 
it in a picture. 


\s these men threaten her with death if she goes back, so 
she has felt strongly that she must not think of the past, 
that it is madness, it tears her to pieces; that no matter how 
distressing the present may be, no matter how impossible 
the future may seem, she must look forward, not back; she 
thinks of life with a feeling of terror as in her dream she 
thinks of the cats in front. 


In the dream she is promised that if she goes forward 


without making a sound (i.e. speaking or complaining) 


she will never again have any regrets about the past, Le. 


suffer because of what she has lost and other troubles. his 


is almost a literal reiteration of what she has said to 
herself, 
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She often thinks that she must keep things to herself; 
that she must be uncomplaining and self-reliant; she tells 
herself this every day, and she sometimes thinks that if she 
can only bear her troubles bravely, surely by and by she 


will be hay piel 


INTERPRETATION 


In the analysis of these memories ¥ substan 
tially the solution of the dream. In it are to be found 
nearly all the elements which go to make up the motive, 
and most of the material lhe rocky path and the wild 
men preventing her from going back under penalty of 
death, would seem to be a symbolical representation of 
her idea of life; that the past is full of trouble, that she 
must not think of it, that it is madness to do SO But as 
she thinks of the future with equal terror, and of cats with 
terror, so her imperative journey forward over the cats 
would symbolize her feeling towards the future, which 
seems impossible. lhe reward promised In her dream 
if she will go forward without making a sound is typihed 
by her real feeling, that if she will be brave without com- 
plaining she will sometime be rewarded by happiness, 
symbolized by her mother. 

\lthough this dream can be interpreted in part as the 
fulhllment of a wish, for she passed over the terrifying ob- 
stacles which blocked her path and attained happiness, 
leaving the past with its regrets behind, yet the wish, as in 
the other dreams, was not a repressed wish, but an avowed 
wish. Moreover, this is not the whole meaning. The 
dream would rather seem to be principally a symbolical 
representation of her idea of life in general, and of the moral 
precepts with which she has endeavored to inspire herself, 
and which she has endeavored to live up to in order to obtain 
happiness. , 

here are three points to which | would direct attention; 
hrst, the character of the promised reward in this dream 1s 
of considerable significance, and gives a possible clue to the 
genetic factor in the production of the dream. The psy- 
chological equilibrium of the subject had been for a long 
time disturbed by a system of ideas which was known as 
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the / complex, and more recently by an episode known aS 
rive \ complex. lhe latter Was the motive of one oft the 
dreams that was analyzed, Both were characterized by 
regrets. Lhe Z complex represents what she believes she 
has been “ cheated ”’ out of in life, and might well be ex 


pressed by the lines, 


“Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 


lhe saddest are these it might have been.” 


Both comple ACS had recurred with considerable force 
during the week, as well as the day preceding the dream. 


} 


(On erounds ot expediency only she had recently repre ssed 


them put them out of her mind avain and again, and 


thought she had done SO successtully, but, according to the 
hypnotic consciousness, they had gone into the co-conscious; 
he was not then aware of them, but they were still co 
consciously present, and according to this testimony, caused 
at times depression. lhe thoughts of these complexes 
particularly colored her conception of life Lhe wild man 
referred spectheally to these ideas when he told het she 
vould + have no regrets for the past, et | he se re presse d 
and subconscious thoughts may be, therefore, the funda 
mental and penetic factor in the production of the dream 
On the one hand they are largely responsible for her present 
conception of and attitude towards life, and on the other, 
have stimulated the counter resolution to repress such 
thoughts, to go forward, not backward, without complaining, 
hoping thus to attain happiness. | hese thoughts, howe ver, 

not unacceptable, On the contrary she had constantly 
justihed them. Nevertheless, of these thoughts the dream 
was almost a literal dramatic, if symbolic, representation 

[he second point is the persistence of the physical effect 
of the dream the aphonia. In the dre am, and atte! wak 
ing, she had lost the use of her voice and could speak only 
in a whisper until relieved by therapeutic suggestion. Lo 
this phenomenon I shall return later. 

Lhe third point is the fact of only partial remembrance 
of the dream in the normal waking state, with slightly fuller 
memory in one hypnotic State, and complet memory mn 
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another hypnotic state. In the waking state, C, the sub- 
ject could only remember being in a lonely place, that there 
were a lot of cats there, a giant or witch, and of seeing het 
mother. In the ¢ State she further recalled the rocky path 
of Watts’s picture In other words, there may be incom- 
plete or no synthesis of memory for a dissociated process 
in one state and complete synthesis in another. hat we 
may only incompletely or not at all remember our dreams 
is a trite fact, but the experimental evidence that the dream 
experience and the conservation of the same may far exceed 
our memory is worth bearing in mind. Amnesia for dreams 
is thus in harmony with a long series of analogous amnesias 
tor dissociated States hypnosis, trance, dissociated per- 


sonality 9 deliria, etc 
DREAM 6 


[his dream occurred twice on succeeding nights 
She dreamed she was in the same rocky, dark path she is 
always in,— Watts’s path,— but with trees besides (there 
are always trees, or a hillside,or a cahon). The wind 
was blowing very hard, and she could hardly walk on 
account of something, as is always the case. Some one, 
a figure, came rushing past her with his hand over his 
(or her) eyes. This figure said, ‘ Don’t look, you will be 
blinded.’ She was at the entrance of a great cave, sud- 
denly it flashed light in the cave, like a flashlight picture, 
and there, down on the ground you were lying, and you 
were bound round and round with bonds of some kind, 
and your clothes were torn and dirty, and your face was 
covered with blood, and you looked terribly anguished; 
and all over you there were just hundreds of little gnomes 
or pigmies or brownies, and they were torturing you 
Some of them had axes, and were chopping on your legs 
and arms, and some were sawing you. Hundreds of 
them had little things like joss-sticks, but shorter, which were 
red hot at the ends, and they were jabbing them into you. 
[tr was something like Gulliver and the little creatures 
running over him. You saw C, and you said, ‘O Mrs 
C., for heaven’s sake get me out of this damned hole.’ 


Sb 
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(You always swear in C’s dreams.) She was horrihed, 


and said, *‘O Dr. Prince, | am coming,’ but she could 
not move, she was rooted to the spot; and then it all went 
away, everything became black, as if she was blinded, and 
then it would flash again and illuminate the cave, and she 
would see you again. This happened three or four times 


in the dream. She kept saying, ‘| am coming,’ and 


struggled to move, and she woke up saying it. In the 


j 
Same Way S/leé could not move when she 
could not see. 


INTERPRETATION 


In order not to weary the reader with the details of 
the analysis of this dream, | shall résumé simply the re- 
sults. [he dream proved to be a symbolic representa- 
tion of the subject’s conception of life (the rocky path); 
of her dread of the future, which for vears she has said she 
dared not face; of her feeling that the future was “ d/ind ” 
in that she could not “ see anything ahead ”’; of the thought 
that she would be overwhelmed, “ lost,’’ “ swept away,” 
if she looked into and realized this future, and she must 
not look And yet there are moments in life when she realizes 
vividly the future; and soin the dream one of these moments 
is When she looks into the cave (the future), and in the 
Hash of light the realization comes,— she sees her son 
(metamorphosed through substitution of another person) 
tortured, as she has thought of him “ tortured ” and handi- 
capped (bound) by the moral “ pin pricks ”’ of life Lhen 
follows the symbolic representation (paralysis) of her utter 
= helplessness ai to aid either him or any one else ol alter the 
conditions of her own life. Finally follows the prophesied 
consequences of this realization. She is overcome by blind- 
ness, and to this extent the dream is a fulfillment of a fear 

Nearly every element of the motive and material of this 
dream could be found in the thoughts, either of the pre- 
sleeping state or of previous periods of her life lhe 
elements of the dream and the determining factors can be 
placed in parallel columns. 
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Dream Element Source and Symbolic Meaning 


Rocky path Watts’s pathway; symbolic conception 
of life 

Wind Old phobia for wind storms, of fre- 
quent occurrence in dreams 1n asso- 
ciation with fear. 

A houre Vague Her own thoughts personihed., 

“Don’t look, you Memories: ‘* Did not dare look.” 

will be blinded.”” ** Did not dare face her troubles.’ 

Would be “‘lost,”’ “* swe ptaway » “over- 

whelmed.”” “ Life is all blind, I do 


not see anything ahead.”’ 
Cave into which — Future into which she dared not look. 


she looked 
lashes of light. Flashes of realization of the future, 
which she frequently had. 
M.P. bound and Son (by substitution) “ tortured,” as 
tortured. with “pin pricks,” by being “ bound”’ 
and hampered by the conditions of 
his lite.t 
Paralysis. = Feeling of helplessness against every- 
thing.” “* Felt powerless to help,” 
not only the actors in the dream, but 
the troubles which beset her in life. 
Blinded Overwhelmed by glimpses of, or facing 
the future (word association and 
substitution); fulhllment of fear or 


prophesy. 
‘She has often felt that she was following a blind pi th in life, that the 


future is blind Years ago she told some one that she felt as if she 


was walking on a narrow precipice and she did not dare to look down or she 


would be lost, swept away by her troubles and in the dream she kept her head 


turned away so as to keep her footing on the path.” 

t l he source ot this substitution and this he Iple ssness 18 to be found in 
the pre sleeping thoughts Before going to sleep she wished she could do 
sor thing to show het gratitude to M. r. for the medical care she receive d, 
but felt her utter helplessness; and then planning regarding her son's educa- 
tion at Harvard she imagined him, for reasons not necessary to go into here, 


tortured, eve... by certain necessary restrictions which would be IMpose d upon 


him, and ot her helplessness to aid: so both persons were associate d with the 


idea of her own helplessness and through the process of “condensation ” 


(Freud) appear in the dream as one person. 
PI | 
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In this dream, as in the others, we find no “ unaccept- 
able’ and “ repressed wish,”’ no “ conflict’ with “ cen- 
oring thoughts,” no “ compromise’ no “ resistance’ and 
no ‘* disguise * in the dream content to deceive the dream - 

and processes fundamental in the Freud hool 


V¢ re 


logy. Wedo tind a symbolism which ts a perfectl) 

lear and simple representation of previous openly avowed 
ideas (wishes, fears, etc.), which were not only entertained 
vithout restraint, but which dominated the mental lite of 
the dreamer. [he source of the dream material and of th 
motivating thoughts was found in the thoughts of the pr 


leeping State, and in those of the subject's everyda lite 


lhe relation of the motivating thoughts to the content of 


the dream, as a factor in its mechanism, will be discussed 
tel 
| he pe rsistence of the paraly S1S and the partial blindne SS 
ite! waking should be noted in passing | our or five times 
during the day she had a recurrence of the flashes of light 
hen she seemed to look into a brilliantly lighted place and 
to see some horrible object lL his was followed by momen- 
tary absolute blindness. Such phenomena are of great 
interest, as they throw light upon the psycho-physiological 
processes at work and give an insight nto the pathology 
f certain hysterical phenomena Lheyv will be considered 
itel 
[hese six dreams which I| have given are fairly illustra- 
tive and typical of all the dreams of this subject that were 
tudied. | have been limited in my selection, as | have said, 
by the fact that some relate too intynately to private affairs 
tO he published. Some of the hest and ot those most exX- 
haustively analyzed were of this nature Of a large number 
collected some were naturally, considering the time required 
for an analysis, more completely studied than others I 
have not found, however, any psychological principle 1n- 
volved in the other dreams than is to be found in those here 


given which are therefore typical. 


1. [He SuBconscrious Process AND VMI ECHANISM 


Vlore interesting than the interpre tation of the dreams 
are, first, the mechanism by which the motive expresses 
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itself and makes use of the material; second, the evidence 
which this mechanism offers towards the elucidation of many 
allied phenomena in pathological conditions; and, third, 
the light which dreams throw upon the hidden habits and 
processes of thought which tend to disturb the mental 
equilibrium of the subject, and often to lead to the develop- 
ment of the psycho-neuroses. 

1. Taking the last first it must be evident from a con- 
sideration of the dreams which have been analyzed above, 
that the fears, anxieties, and other disturbing thoughts, 
like regrets and remorse and longings, may express 5 dhemnenbves 
in dreams. It is these thoughts which have a strong feeling 
tone and therefore are more likely to be conse rved, and to 
manifest themselves in dissociated states, and also, as we 
know, to disrupt the psychopathic individual of unstable 
equilibrium. Amongst these thoughts may be some which 
the individual will not entertain, and seeks to repress. 
I have not found, however, in the dreams studied, that re- 
pressed thoughts appeared more frequently than those of 
equal feeling tone which were not repressed. Indeed, on the 
contrary, chet were of insignificant frequency.* We know 
as a fact of clinical experience that the persistent recurrence 
of ideas of a distressing character tend to disrupt the mental 
life of persons of a certain temperament, and to lead to 
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psycho-neurotic conditions. It is not always easy to extract 
from the pi atient a precise de scription of such ideas, whether 
because of reticence regarding his inner life or because of a 
real lack of apprect ition or memory of their content. Through 
the analysis of the dreagns of the subject of this study, her 
mental life was laid bare and a clue to the true psycho- 
genetic factor of certain disturbances was obtained, and 
thereby an intelligent comprehension of the psycho-neurotic 
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condition present. 

2. As to the mechanism of the dream process and its 
identification with that underlying various other psycho- 
neurotic phenomena: We are here ente ring upon difficult 
ground, full of pitté ills, and requiring searc hing observations 
and great caution in interpretation. 

*In only one of the six dreams here given, the fifth, were repressed 
thoughts in evidence, and these were not unacceptable to the subject but were 
justihed in her mind, and the dream was not a fulfillment of them. 
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We may begin with one fundamental principle, namely, 
that of the conservation of mental experiences. We have 
seen that the dream materia/ is to be found in the thoughts 
of the previous recent life of the dreamer, particularly those 
that occurred in the pre-sleeping state immediately before 
the dream, and during the preceding day. The motrve of 
the dream was traced in every instance to strongly organized 
systems of ideas which were deeply rooted in the mind of the 
ubject, and represented her mental attitude towards het 
environment or the problems of her daily life. According to 
the principle of conservation both sets of ideas were con- 
served as shown by the fact that they could be recovered 
by the methods of ps) cho-analy sis employ ed. It is not neces- 
sary to go into the problem of conservation beyond recalling 
here to mind that we have reason to believe that mental 
experiences are stored up as some sort of brain dispositions. 
We must assume that every experience that is retained as a 
potential memory leaves a counterpart record in the neurones. 
his record Is commonly spoken ot —_ ~* brain residua,”’ 
* brain dispositions,” ““‘vestigia,”’ and “ the unconscious.” 
[here are various theoretical objections to these terms, par- 
ticularly to that of “‘ the unconscious ”’ because of its am- 
biguity resulting from differences in its connotation. | have 
uggested the word neurogram to dehne these hypothetical 
brain changes which are deposited by the experiences of life. 

Now the material of the dream and the. motive of the 
dream could be traced in every instance to neurograms 
so deposited. The dream always, although symbolically 
as interpreted), expressed previous thoughts, while its 
content was made up of the elements of previous thoughts 
and contemporaneous sensory experiences, \ neurogram 
is something which, ex /ypothes:, when stimulated can 
function and re produce the original experience, i.e. memory, 
and so far as the elements of a dream are recurrences of the 
elements of previous mental experiences, they are merely 
memories, and the dream itself a patchwork of memories. 


In some dreams recorded in the literature the recognition 
large part, at least, of a dream as pure memory 1s easy 


enough. 
But dreams are something more than a patchwork 
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memories. Laking as a whole the dreams here recorded, 
and others of my collection, their construction will be found 
to have certain characteristics which give the dream a logical 
and intelligent design. 

[hese are first: A motive running through the content 
of many of the dreams, as 1n a story constructed by a drama- 
tist [hey sometimes have a sort of plot, as if an intelligence 
other than that of the consciousness of the dreamer had 
planned the development and had foreseen the outcome. 
lhe dreamer has a feeling of being followed by something, 
she doe >not know what It turns out to he¢ two svymbolical 
creatures, A and 5. In another dream she sees something 
lying under a tree; she asks what it ts, and not receiving the 
information, proceeds to inve stigate, and it turns out to he a 
certain person with a broken leg. Again she is told, like 
Blue Beard’s wife, not to look into a certain place undet 
warning of punishment. In her case the place is a cave 
in which the secrets of the future are to be seen. She looks 
and sees a sight which, symbolical of the future, fills het 
with terror, and she is punished tor her curiosity Such 
dreams have the appearance of having been planned by an 
intelligence which ts distinct from the dream consciousness, 
and which trom the beginning foresees the ending 

Second W hile the motive and the component parts 
of the dream are reproductions of various thoughts which 
were previously’ experienced by the subject, in every in 
stance the reproductions are not of their original form, 
but sensory hallucinations (visual and auditory) are sul 
stituted to a large extent for the original thoughts which are 
thus only symbolically reproduced or expressed For 
instance, the thought that life is ‘“‘wild”’ is expressed by the 
vision of a wild man who speaks (auditory hallucination 
the ideas she has thought. Lhe idea that she 1s alone in 
the world and that there is no place for *‘a lone woman” 
is reproduced by a visual scene of herself wandering alone 
in Various place S and of being turned out ot the m because 
alone, without an escort. The idea that life is a toil and 
struggle is represented by a hallucinatory image of a hill o1 

cky path up which she is toiling, etc. 

Now how did it come about that the neurograms which 
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ere deposited D\ these ideas did hot reproduce 


the original thoughts in their original form but became dis 
torted into symbolical hallucinatory representations of them 


bricated often into a story Lhat IS not what commonly 
curs in waking lite under the ordinary conditions of ever, 
‘commonly”’ and “under the ordinary con 
under certain conditions 


ymbolical reproduction aor 


da \ lite Sa\ 
as | will 


1S advisedly, for 


ft out later. this OCcCCUl 


ionally 
Wh cannot. be 


It this question 
and | doubt 


vered with oul; pre ent knowled oc 


vhat sort « psvcl 


’ ? | 
nad Gao areams 


iological proce SS Ol proc SS 
( in dre amis stand alone 
al particulat type of | chological 
Is true any mplete theory of the 
t atisty the conditions 
to the well-known Freud theory the mech 
omplicated process and involve the pr kOuUsS 
wish which the becomes dissociated and 
There 1 ts a conflict at the time of the 


lream betweenthis dissociated idea (which is the true dream 


rCONSCIOUS 


thought al | => pressing "cen oO! Censuring thought 
dream thought 
manitests tse lf In the distorted form of 


which the underlying 


Lhe 


mantaine d by 


Lhe 


nd tinally a COMPPOTIISE | \ whi hy the true 


the latent content 
the dream (the manitest content) by 
true dream is disguised so as not to be recognizabl 


theory is always, as 
the “‘imaginarv ftulhilment of a 
nesia following the dream is interpreted as the work of the 


lream according to this 
wish.” 


eCnsol 
lt is not my intention here to enter into a criticism and 


cussion of this theory Suthce it to sav that | have not 


ecn able to verity) it in the dreams which were the ol ect 


Freud method of SiS Was 


\s | have alread\ said, and 
himself by a study of the 
have been unable to 
dissociated 
Nor have the 


imag 


this study although th 
conscientiously made use of 
as | believe any one can 
six dreams embodied in this paper, | 
hnd anv evidence of repression, of previous! 
“censor,” or of a compromise. 


assure 


Ter as, ot a 
lreams, as I have interpre ted them, repres nted the 
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inary fulhllment of a wish’? more than that of a fear o1 
anxiety, or other attitudes of mind towards life. Nor can 
| accept the view that the amnesia following the dream 
differs in principle from that so commonly observed for 
dissociated states in general and that it is the hand work 
i a “censol 

On the other hand the results of this study justify the 
view that the conscious dream as remembered ts not a fan- 
tasy, but a logical though symbolical representation of ideas 
which to a certain extent are distorted, i.e. so far as this 1s 
required by the conditions of symbolism. ‘These ideas in 
every instance had been previously entertained by the 
dreamer and could be recovered as memories. Further 
the interpretation seems to be substantiated that they were the 
motive of the dream and therefore were continued during the 
dream as some kind of a /ogical intelligent process (coconscious 
Or UNCONSCIOUS, psychological or physiological ‘ This moti- 
vating process may be regarded correctly as the true dream 
(Freud’s ‘‘latent content’’) which manifested itself in the 
symbolism of the remembered dream (Freud’s ‘‘manifest 
content’’). In these respects and so far, then, this study 1s 
conhrmatory of Freud’s interpretation. 

What sort of a process the ‘‘true dream” is and by what 
mechanism it manifests itself in the distorted symbolism 1s 
another problem. 

\s to the process, if the interpretation is correct that 
the dream content is a symbolization of some other thought, 
this thought, or the process which stands for it, must be 
subconscious.* In other words it is inconceivable that the 
dream consciousness can be the whole of the process; it must 
be only ; 1 part of it and the other part can be only subcon- 
scious as it does not appear in the consciousness of the 
dreamer. The hypothesis which would answet all the 
requirements of the case is this; the dream process consists 


*Coconscious or unconscious. For the purpose of the hypothesis it 
does not matter which. Those who hold to the psychological interpretation 
of such dream processes would hold that they were true subconscious 


‘thoughts (coconscious); those who hold to the physiological interpretation 


that they were brain processes, 1.¢€. “unconscious.” | am inclined to the 


latter View 
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of two parts, one is the dream consciousness and the other 
is subconscious. The subconscious process is that which 
may be called the true dream and represents those previous 
thoughts which by analysis were found to furnish the motive 
of the dream the motivating thoughts. This subcon- 
scious process manifests itself in consc1ousness not directly by 
its own previously correlated thoughts, but indirectly through 
symbolical pictures, verbal expressions, etc., which are apt to 
be incomprehensible in meaning until the ‘‘true dream 
thoughts” of the subconscious dream process are discove red 
and thereby interpreted. Expressing this in other words 
it may be said that the motivating “thoughts’’ of the subcon- 
scious process emerge into the consciousness of the dreamer 
in a symbolical form. ‘This is substantially the conclusion 
which Freud reached, so far as concerns the process, as a 
result of his studies. In principle the process is similar to 


that concerned in the well-proven subconscious solving of 


problems. If, for example, it is a mathematical probletm a 
number pops into the consciousness of the individual, or he 
sees a hallucinatory number as a visual symbol. He may 
have no idea what it may mean until it is discovered that it 
is the answer to a particular problem perhaps given to him 
in hypnosis. ‘The calculation has been done by a_ sub- 
conscious process and the answer alone emerges into con- 
SCIOUSNESS., 

Phat part of the mechanism by which the subconscious 
calculation process on the one hand, and the subconscious 
dream process on the other, become converted into their 
corresponding results in consciousness is another problem 
still,and one to which I do not think we are at present able 
to offer a solution. lhe elaborate mechanism proposed by 
Freud (which is the cornerstone of his psychology) to 
account for the peculiar ‘‘distortion”’ of the “true dream 
thoughts”’’ in the symbolism, | have not found, as I have 
already said, to be confirmed by the results of this study | 
will pass over for the present this part of the mechanism 
and return to it later. 

\ssuming, for the moment, the subconscious dream 
process, it will help us to understand this process and its 
relation to the dream if we examine a little more closely 
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the facts as revealed by psychoanalysis. In all the dreams 
the symbolical representation of the motivating thoughts 


was a selection of those particular elements from the material 


furnished by past experiences which had an assoctativ 

>to the motivating thoughts It will be remembered, 
for instance, that in the hfth dream, that of the wild men, 
the motive of the dream was the conception of lite and cer- 
tain precepts of conduct which the subject had laid down 
for herselt tor the attainment of tuture happiness Both 
sets of ideas had recurred over and over again and were 
conserved ; neurograms They recurred again inthe 
dream, not in their original form as thoughts, but in a 
svmbolical representation, which was a tabricated scene in 


I 


VV hic h a FOC ky path, wild men, cats, et appe Are d and took 


part in the action, which was reall) the acting out of her 
| 


! 
own previous tho iohts It was much as if these had con- 


] | ! 
tructed a charade. rhe action and scene ol which were 
] | 
taken trom assoc 1ated thoughts ot the dre amel 


Now according to the hypothesis the se neurogrTrams whic h 


pertained to the subject onception of lite and conduct 
the motive of the dream proceeded to function during a 
dissociated state (‘‘sleep’’) but they functioned subcon 
sciously; hence they did not appear in the dreamer’s con 
sciousness as conscious memory\ What they did do was 
to stimulate certain elements of associative thoughts (neuro- 
orams [hese were Watts’s rocky path, wild men, cats, 
et \ll this material belonged to thoughts which had strong 
associations with the fundamental dream motive Lhe 


subconscious process appropriated by some kind of mech- 
anism this material and wove it with some of the ideas which 
were correlated with its own neurograms into a dream con- 
sciousness the content of which was adramatic scene his 
scene, as | have said, was a symbolic representation of the 
ideas pertaining to the subconsciously functioning neuro- 
erams and consisted partly of sensory hallucinations and 
partly of thoughts [hus according to this hypothesis one 
portion of the dream process is subconscious and one portion 
is the dream consciousness, and the elements of the latter 


stand in associative relation to the former. 


Che frst question that proposes itself when weighing 
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the prol abilitv of the truth of such an hy pothe sis is. whethet 
there are any analogous phenomena which can provide us 
with data which will support it \s we are dealing with 
dissociated mental lite we would naturally expect to find 


uch data, if they exist, amongst the phe nomena of the dis 


ociations, although we should also expect to tind them 
exceptionally in special conditions in normal lif 
More than this dreams, plainly, are only a particular 
type of the phenomena of hallucinatory symbolism; they do 
not stand alone and the refore it is amongst the S¢ other typ : 
that we must look tor the data which will afford a basis for 
an hypothesis. Further, any explanation of dream sym 
bolism must also be consistent with the tacts of all othe 
types of hallucinatory symbolism 
[he question which we have put may at once b 
answered in the athrmative tor, when we marshal the 
facts furnished by these other types, we do tnd many ana 
lovous phenomena which support the hypothesis of a sub 
conscious process which manifests itself in) consciousness 
through symbolical re presentation 
Symbolism as a hallucinatory phenomenon occurs in 
numerous and multitorm conditions 
Perhaps the simple st form of symbolism 1s. the 
well-known hallucinatory phenomenon which can be expert 
mentally produced by stimulation of the anesthetic skin of 
an hysterical. In a suitable subject if the anesthetic hand 
be pricked tive times the subject sees as a visual hallucina- 
tion the number five written perhaps on the back of an 
hallucinatory hand 
Here the stimuli are not only perceived but they ar 
apperceived, By some process OI other of which the sub 
ject 1s not aware, the stimull are counted, the spec ihc ideas 
relating to their number and the part pinched are trans 
lated into another sense-process which symbolically repre 
sents the idea. ‘This idea is not that of the implement used 
to stimulate the anesthetic skin, or any other relation of the 
subject to the environment, but only of the number of timés 
the hand was pricked as if in answer to a question. The 


* 


See “The Pathology of Hysteria.” Sidis, Prince, and Linenthal 


Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, June 23, 1904. 
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symbolical answer alone arises in consciousness — a visualized 
number written on a visualized hand. | There plainly must 
be some process of which the subject ‘is unaware (i.e. is 
subconscious) which performs the apperception and then 
thrusts into consciousness its symbolical representation. 
Che phenomenon, therefore, instead of being simple as it 
might appear to be at first sight, is a highly complicated one 
and involves both subconscious and conscious elements. 


b) In artihcial hallucinations representing — past 
experiences we have the same but more elaborate sym- 
bolism \ given individual looks into a_ crystal and 


sees a scene enacted which may be a personally lived 
experience of his own life or the representation of something 
which was read in a book, or overheard in conversation, 
or previously entertained ideas and mental concepts. Here 
the visual hallucination not only reproduces as a visual 
memory the original sense impressions but symbolically repre- 
sents the thought and actions pertaining to the original 
expe rience. Kor instance a subject sees enacted a murder 
scene which faithfully portrays in visual symbols a murdet 
scene which had been read in a novel. Synchronously with 
the visual symbolism the thoughts with their emotional 
tone which were a part of the original experience may not 
only be symbolically expressed by the hallucinatory scene 
but may arise again in the mind of the visualizer, just as 
often occurs in dreams. I have made a large number of 
such observations. 

lhe same but more elaborate svmbolism may be recog- 
nized in spontaneous hallucinations. I have reported two 
very striking incidents of this kind.* One was of Miss B. 
who saw in my presence as a Vision a certain person who, 
in hallucinatory words, reproached her for a certain action. 
\lthough the action was performed in a dissociated state 
and not therefore remembered, the hallucinatory symbolism 


represented the pricking of her conscience. Here it was 
not the original scene that was reproduced, but a censure of 
the scene. These censuring thoughts translated themselves 


into an appropriate symbolism similar to what we observe 
| } 


SI Ss, 509: 


“The Dissociation of a Personality Second edition, pp 


and JouRNAL or Apnorma. Psycuo ocy, Vol. II], p. 33 


























Lhe 


lack of memory of the scene which | alone knew 


in dreams. symbolism had no meaning tor her in 
Che other incident was a spontaneous hallucinatory) 
experienct by the subject B.C. A. While in a shiehtly dis 


sociated state she heard certain consoling words addressed 


to het lhese words came trom her husband who was 
dead and whom she saw as an _ hallucination Lhe motive 


and material of this hallucination could be traced to previous 
mental experiences of the subject, as in the dreams already 
described 

Mrs. Verrall in her account of automatic writing records 
a spontaneous hallucination which symbolically represented 
what had once been described in spoken words to the pet 
cipient 

\n excellent illustration of this type of hallucinatory 
symbolism ts the historical vision of Archduke Francis Charles 
the father of the present Emperor of Austria) who ‘was 
also yre atly troubled in his mind as to his right towaive his 
claim to the crown in favor of his son. According to his 
own statement he only finally made up his mind when, 
while earnestly praying for guidance in his perplexity, he 


} j ! 
had a vision oO] the spirit Of Mis jather, the late em pe ror 
Francis, laying his hand on the head of his youthful grandson 
j j jij j 99» 
and thus putting ali his own doubts fo rest. | he remarkable 
/ x 


likeness of this Vision in its construction to that of the frst 
scene of the first of the above-described dreams is worth 
noting. Not only both were visual hallucinations (the one 
while asleep and the other while awake), but both symbolized 
an abstract idea in the conventional dream form. 

[hese phenomena introduce us to a still more com- 
plicated form of symbolism the condensation, dram 
atization and elaboration of abstract ideas in visual and 
auditory symbols. his is well exemplifed as the halluci 
nations which so frequently accompany sudden __ religious 
conversion. hese hallucinatory symbolisms represent the 
ideas which from time to time in the past have consciously 
occupied the mind of the individual. ‘The words heard by 
St. Paul, for instance, in the light of modern data, can well 


* Francis Joseph and His ‘Times;”’ Sir Horace Rumbold p. 151 
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be inte rpre ted as the ¢ xpression of doubts and s4 ruple S which 
once entered his mind All such hallucinatory symbolisms 

whether artificial or spontaneous —can only be explained 
on the theory that besides the hallucination there is a sub- 
conscious motivating process which expresses itself sym- 
bolically in consciousness. The hallucination ts nota pure 
memory, but something that is fabricated, and there must 
be some unconscious process that does the tabrication. 
We must assume that there are two parts to the process, 
one subconscious, due to the functioning of neurograms 
he longing to pre VIOUS expe riehces, OTF, as lames has SO well 
expressed it, ‘‘to the subconscious incubation and maturing 
of motives deposited by the experiences of life’’; and one 
in consciousness, the hallucination through which the sub- 
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conscious process manifests itself symbolically. As_ in 
dreams, the motive of the hallucination ts found in the 
previous motives of life, and the material through which 
the motive 1s symbolically expressed is found in the previous 
thoughts of the converted person, particularly those of recent 


date 
\nalogous phenomena we find in those most valu- 
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able of psychological phenomena for the investigation of 
the processes of the human mind — the so-called ‘‘post- 
hypnotic suggestions.” In calculation experiments of this 
kind | have found that coconscious pictures of numbers 
arise; although the subject is not aware of these cocon- 
scious pictures a memory of them can be recovered (in some 
subjects) in hypnosis. These visualized numbers pop up 
coconsciously from time to time and arrange themselves in 
certain positions, until finally the completed number which 
is the answer to the calculation appears. But plainly these 
numbers do not give the process by which they are presented, 


t 
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they give only theresults. The very fact of their coming and 
going shows that there must be a deeper underlying ‘*uncon- 
scious’’* process. lhe appearance of the numbers reminds 
one of the appearance of the electrically lashed 
numbers in the transparency in_ the Boston Subway. 

*l use the word “unconscious” here (in distinction from coconscious) 
n the sense of some process which has no psychical equivalent in the con- 
sc1pousness Or coconsciousness ot the subject who 1S, of course, unaware of it. 


I pass over for the present the nature of this “unconscious” process 
I | 
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! 
| hese numbers there flash into our conscrousness the 





: 
formation of the order in which certain cars will arrive, 
ut the mechanism which dashes the numbers an 
employee stationed some distance away workine an ele 
trical apparatus is hidden from our awareness 
In the performance of some post-hypnoty phenomena 
following suggestions, the coconscious pictures and the 
InconsciouUs process are quit complicated Lhe motive 
| ich | he nomena is to be ft yund “in the le posited exper 
r es OT lite "hal 1. the pre vious suggestion Lhe S< lection 
; ofr numoper;’rs Co ¢ Apr . the motive iS a necessary CONSE cpu nce 
the experiment In some experiments, on the other hand, 
: the coconscious pictures were elaborate symbolisms of the 
tive, €.g. a ballet oirl dressed in red with her feet on 
the table was a symbolism of the kind of person which the 
rect thought smoked cigarette: Lhe hy pnotic suggestion 
one ol jected to Was that the subject should smoke 
a cigarette after wal Ing; the material for the coconscious 
; ymbolism was easily found in a previous mental experience 
5 | ] | 
i r tne subject; namely a picture of a ballet eirl dressed in 
red which hung in the apartment of the subject and was the 
riginal Ot the COCONSCIOUS pie ture 
When we survey, then, the held of othe types of hallu- 
inatory symbolic phenomena we find underlying them all 
a ubc ONSCIOUS prov ess of whi h thi content of the S\ mbolism 
is a manifestation lhe process 1s in principle the same 
alltypes; there is nothing unique in the process of the 
dreams which were the object of this study, it is one which 
; is met with in various analogous phenomena Whether 
this principle is universally true of dreams can be deter- 
mined only by extensive studies. 
. nave colle ted i large number ol observatior | the c extra rdinar ly 
phenomena which I believe have not been noted, thus far, by other 
nt In the subconscious manifestation of certain subjects they play a 
: int part. I intend in due time to publish a study of them. I am 
ig py t iy that Dr. E. H. Waterman has confirmed my observations in one 
ases (the subject of this study) as will appear in the article by him in this 
ber For brief accounts which I have previously given to these phenomena 
he Dissociation of a Personalit | 350; The Psychological Review, 
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May, 1905; and the Journat or Apnormat Psycuoroey, Vol I, p. 49. 
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| have emphasized the analogy between dreams and other 


types of hallucinatory symbolism. I would also emphasize 


the fact that in these other types evidence of repressed 
unacceptable ideas, of a **censor,”’ of conflict with the repres- 
compromise and final disguise- 


sing censoring thoughts, ota 
1S lacking 


ment of the underlying subconscious *‘thoughts”’ 
| do not mean by this that no part of this mechanism ts evet 


present mn any examples ot such types Such an assertion 


of course from the nature of the case would be incapable 
but in large numbers of examples it 1s 


With 


St. Paul, for example, it may have been true that he had 
refused to entertain and admit to himself the evidence of 


but it 1s pre 


ot substantiation, 
inconceivable that this mechanism could be in play 


Christianity and had repressed such idea 
posterous logic to assume that the hallucinatory words, “Saul, 
Saul, why persecutest thou Ni were a disguisement Of 
the true thought and inte nded not to he understood hy 
be said of the hallucinatory words tin 


Saul. lhe same may 
Yet this inter- 


the two examples | have given on page 183 
pretation would be re quired by this hy pothe tical mechanism 


of Freud 
On the whole, the dreams | have collected and studied tn 
their various characteristics comport exceedingly closely in 


principle with these other types. lf the mechanism ot 


of dreams it ought to be true of other types 
ot 


Kreud is true 
of hallucinatory symbolism One verv suggestive type 


‘ 


hallucinations is that of an artihcial (crystal) vision which 


is an exact portrayal of a previous dream lhe whol 


dream from beginning to end and in all its details unfolds 


itself in the erystal like one of the ‘‘moving pictures”’ of 


the biograph. The similarity between the two phenomena 


become S more appare nt mn the Cast whe re the crystal pazel 
loses his apperception of his environment, which disappears, 


and he seems to himse lf to he within the scene of the crystal 


It is a natural interence that the same mechanism that ts 
at work in the one case must be at work in the other his 


may he SO, IN whi h case We would not he justihed in assulm- 


ing a different mechanism for dreams than for visions. 


. . > . . 
Yet another inte rpretation IS possible \ vision of a dream 


scene, being a repetition of an experience, 1S open 1n large 
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part to explanation on the principle of memory, or the repro- 
duction of a conserved experience (the dream), but this is not 
wholly the case, for the gazer often sees the heure of /ir) } 

1 fis? lation to tl drean ZL ron rit L hese elements 
of the vision are plainly not a reproduction of an experience, 
for the dreamer does not see himselt In this detail the 
vision is plainly a translation of his own subconscious know 
ledge into the visual symbol. Similarly | have secured 
artihcial visions of sleep-walking acts In the vision uncon- 
cious acts (i.e. the unconscious dropping of a letter from the 


hand) were portrayed, while the outer tacial expression of 


the hgure in the crystal, indicative of mirth or sadn 


revealed the inner thoughts of the somnambulist 


\s to the haracteristi ot the symbolism ot the dream 


they were not fundamentally different trom those which can 


be observed in certain other types, particularly in the vision 


t religious mystics. Of the tour characteristi which 
l'reud has insisted upon as fundamental to dreams and a 
the mechanism* by which the true dream thought becomes 
‘distorted,”’ three *‘condensation,”’ ““dramatization,”’ and 
condary elaboration ’”’ can he easily recos nized wn 
any such visionst and they were prominent in_ the 
dreams ot my. subiect By ‘‘condensation”’ a mbol 


represents more than a single idea: as the national flag 


tands tor a host ot ideas, so climbine the hill of lite (dream 


wr the rocky path of lif dreams 5 and 6), the red and blact 
hadows (dream 2), ‘‘cats,”’ etc., are symbolic condensation 
| comple x ideas. So like WIS¢ dramatizatio and secondary 


n 
elaboration of the true dream thoughts may be easily recog 


nize d in the dreams and in the necessarily conde sé danal ( 


| have given. But these characteristx are essential in a 


greater or less degree to all symbolism, particularly th 


pictorial variety, and there is nothing peculiar in this respect 
in dreams. In Margaret Mary’s historical vision of th 
sacred Heartt they are strikingly manifest On the other 


Wrongly termed, | think 


Thor example, compare Saint \Miarearet Mian ‘ ¢ red 
Heart ar the hallu nNenen , or CF Coa cheat - , 
i a e hallucinatory experi ‘ fo ) i Ch es, ) ited 


lames’s “*Varieties of Religious Experiences,”’ p Li and p 
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hand, Freud’s fourth characteristic, the ‘‘displacement”’ of 
the emotion pertaining to the underlying true dream to an 
inconsequential element in the (‘‘manifest’’) dream content, 
| have not noticed in the dreams I have collected, nor do | 
think it observable in other types of symbolism, though | 
have not made an extended search for this characteristic. 
In my collection the emotion appeared to be always associ- 
ated with those elements of the ‘‘manifest’’ content which 
represented the emotional thoughts of the true dream. 
| here was therefore no ‘‘disguise”’ of the latter. 
\s to that part of the mechanism by which the moti- 
ating thoughts ie. the subconscious process tabricate 
the symbolism (out of the material furnished by the pre- 
sleeping thoughts and those of the preceding day), we have 
alre ady seen that those elements of this material are selected 
which have an associative relation with the motive lhe 
law of association may thus explain so far as it explains 
anything the selection of the different pieces of the dream 
content. But why does the subconscious content manifest 
itself through the particular action adopted in preference to 
some other? As the motivating thoughts were not unac- 
ceptable and repressed in any of the dreams I have collected 
it was not for the purpose of disguisement. 
in drawing conclusions I feel it wiser to confine myself 
entire ly to the re sults ot my own observations. ‘| he question 
does not permit of a satisfying answer. Until we can delve 
down beneath the threshold ot consciousness and until we 
know more of what goes on in the subconscious process it 
will be impossible to answer the question of the ‘‘why’’ in 
any satisfactory manner. If the subconscious process is a 
thinking consciousness, and if we knew what it was thinking 
about during a dream, we could say probably why it mani- 
fested itself as it did; if it is only a brain process and we 
knew the laws of its functioning we could also answer the 
question. Considering the limitations of our knowledge in 
this respect any solution at present can only be conjectural. 
lake the first dream. ‘The history shows with almost 
certainty that the pre-sleeping thoughts and those of the 
preceding day ‘‘suggested”’ or awakened the subconscious 


‘‘thoughts’’ (process) of this dream and therefore were 
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responsible for the dream.. ‘The analysis justifies this in- 
ference. This being the case we should expect that the 
material of the dream would be taken by association from 
these causative forethoughts. Now let us suppose that the 
subconscious “‘thought” was, ‘Poor people like the Jewess are 
not to be condemned for drinking whiskey, for my mother who 
was beyond criticism would not have condemned them.” 
And let us further suppose that it is a function of a sub- 
conscious process (in fact commonly manifested) to give 
rise to visual images in consciousness. In his case it is not 
difficult to understand that the subconscious thought might 
well induce (through associated memories brought out in 
the analysis) conscious pictures of the Jewess and her mother 
as fin the scene and thus manifest itself symbolically in 
the dream scene. 

‘That this is not a mere fanciful hy pothesis, but has experi- 
mental support, | could show by citing from a large number 
of experiments and other observations I have made in 
which suggested or spontaneous subconscious processes 
were accompanied by coconscious pictures. Each step in 
the process was accompanied by its corresponding and 
illustrative picture. But this is a problem for another and 
independent study, and l preter to leave it for the present 
where it is. Finally | would say that I would not be under- 
stood as afhrming that the conclusions arrived at in this 
study can be extended 1n toto to the dreams of all individuals. 
It may be that in particular subjects dissociated subcon- 
scious processes more readily are formed and take on func- 
tional activity than in normally stable individuals. In the 
latter class it may be that dreams are determined by other 
processes, including those of normal thought. Further 
studies are required. On the other hand, we do not know 
as yet to what extent even everyday thought, which seems 
so free from other determining influences than those of the 
‘personal consciousness’”’ are in reality determined by 
subconscious processes. [his is probably far more the 


case than we imagine. ‘Though there may be grave oo gin 
regarding the mechanism and other theories of Freud \ 
are under obligations to him for emphasizing the aaaes 
ance of the subconscious in normal everyday life. 
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< ‘THe PERSISTENCE OF DREAM SYMBOLISM AS 
HysTERICAL STIGMATA 


\nother instructive class of facts in this connection are 
the persistence of certain of the dream phenomena after 
waking For instance, in the fifth dream the subject tries 
to speak to her mother, but finds she has lost her voice. 
This followed the dream thought that she must not speak 
make a sound and an intense muscular effort not to cry 
out as she passed over the cats, lhe dream analysis pointed 
to an actual spasm of the muscles of the throat during this 
effort.) Now on waking the aphonia persisted, she could 
not spe ak any more than in the dream. 

Likewise in the sixth dream the subject was blinded 
or partially blinded; on waking this partial blindness per- 
Siste d In the dream the blindness followed a tremendously 
brilliant flash of light (as of a flashlight) which lighted up 
cave and revealed a distressing picture. This flash was 
followed momentarily by absolute darkness (as if blinded) 
[his phenomenon was repeated several times. Now after 
Ww aking not only was there hersistent partial | lindness, but 
lash ht tollowed by absolute d: fleenen were repe ated 
several times during the course of the day, and in each flash 
she saw, vaguely and obscurely, what she had seen in her 
dream it was as if she “looked into a brilliantly lighted 
place the cave) and saw there some terrible object but she 
[1] did not know what it was.”” In other words, the sym- 
bolism of the dream was partially repeated as an halluci- 
nation when the subject was in her normal waking state. 

\nother phenomenon of the same type was the persisting 
paralysis atter waking. In the sixth dream her helplessness 
was symbolized by inability to move, i.e. paralysis. ‘* She 
could not move hand or foot for about five minutes.’’ Amongst 
the other dreams | have collected is one in W hich she was 
told by a certain person in the dream that she could not move 
and in the dream she could not; she became rigid. The 


next day from time to time coconscious ‘ ‘pictures ”’ dev eloped. 
When these ‘‘pictures’’ came she could not move a step 
even though she was at the time crossing the floor. ‘This 
happened half a dozen times when she was up and about 
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and more often when she was lying down. At such times 
she would become rigid tor a tew seconds; then the picture 
X would go out and the picture of Y would come and she 
could move. 
Following othe - ams after waking the subject had a 
ial ha Mié ation oO i pers sOn whom she vividly Saw in her 
room. This hole occurred on several occasions. 
Lhe hallucinations were not always ot the Same person. 
On recovering the memory of the dream it was found that 
the visions were always that of a person who had been a 


conspicuous object in the dream. | he dream process 
in other words persisted after waking. 

On other occasions the subject had peculiar nsor 
) r phenomena sort of tics. During the course ot the 


day she frequently had the feeling that she was going to 
step on something disagreeab le and each time looked to 
see What she was stepping on to see if there was some- 
thing there. Each time she shrank from this possible some- 
thing. It was found that correspondingly in the dream she 
imagined that she was picking her way over Watts’s rocky 
path, which Was covered with cats. She picked her Way to 
avoid stepping on the cats as she placed each foot. 

On numerous occasions in the dream a violent headache, 

th nausea, suddenly developed at the emotional crisis of 
the nightmare. After waking severe headache and nausea, 
simulating and previously diagnosed as migraine, persisted 
until relieved by simple suggestion (Dream 4). These head. 
aches had resisted all therapeutic measures 1n the hands ot 
numerous physicians until [ discovered this pathology 
through the dreams. 

Finally, | may say, although not completing the number 
of somatic phenomena, which were observed to follow the 
dreams, depression and fatigue have been common pheno- 
mena The se could be traced to the persistence of the same 
phenomena as elements of dreams. 

Now the first things to be noted in these physiological 
phenomena the aphonia, the blindness, the paralysis, 


the headache, the hallucinations, the tics, the depression and 
fatigue,— is that in the dream they were primarily due to 
psychical causes, certain ideas, and were elements 1n a pro- 
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cess of which the dream consciousne SS Was alsoa part, Ort 
this there can be no question considering that they were 
only elements of a dream and all were instantaneously re- 
lieved by suggestion. (1 put aside for the moment the 
question of the relation of the dream phenomena to the 
second or larget ‘unconscious ”’ process 

lhe second thing to be noted is that the persistence of 
the phenomena during the waking state shows that in that 
state a secondary process was still in activity and it is hardly 
questionable that this process was the Same as that which 
induced the phenomena in the dream. There is no avoid- 
ance of the conclusion that the phenomena were the pe rsistence 
o} the dream process or parto} it, in theu aking state. This 
dream process in the waking state was certainly subcon- 
scious (whether coconscious or unconscious) for the subject 
was unaware of it. [It must have been through the con- 
tinued activity of such a subconscious process that the vocal 
function in one case, the visual function and the general 
muscular innervation in another were inhibited. [Through 
such continued activity the Hashes of light, the visual halluci- 
nations, the sensori-motor phenomena (tics), etc., all must 
have been produced, 

But there was still othe evidence of some subcons¢ 1Ous 
»rocess at work in the production of this symbolism. By 
the method of psycho-analysis it was brought out that, aftet 
waking coconscious pictures of the dream cave and its con- 
tents in one case, and of cats in the rocky path in the other 
began ro come and gO ot this, of course, the sub je ct Was not 
aware) and sometimes when these coconscious pictures 
came she would be aware of the flashes of light and of the 
feeling of stepping on cats. In other words the functioning 
of the unconscious dream process would produce part ot 
the dream symbolism in the waking consciousness and part 
in the coconsciousness Lhe conscious elements of each 
complemented each other and substantially reproduced 
this part of the dream. 

Here we have, it seems to me, evidence which forces 
the conclusion of an unconscious process which reveals 
itself through conscious and somatic phenomena. | have 
collected a large amount of similar evidence from the pheno- 


mena of post-hypnotic suggestions. 
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\s the somatic phenomena (aphonia, blindness, para- 
lysis, hallucinations, ete.,) were identical with those phenom- 
ena which clinically are known as hysterical, these observ- 
ations clearly open the door to the interpretation of hysteria. 
Into this great subject, of course, | cannot go here. 

here is one principle, however, which | would dwell 
upon for a moment. | have pointed out that the hysterical 
stigmata following the dreams were originally in the dream 
either symbolic representations or immediate representations 
of certain previously conceived ideas: aphonia, that she 
must not speak; the blindness, that if she looked into the 
future she would be metaphorically blinded or overwhelmed ; 
the paralysis, that she was helpless, ete. We have seen that 
these subconscious activities were carried over into the wak- 
ing state and underlay the persisting hysterical stigmata. 
lt necessarily follows therefore that these hysterical stigmata 

ust still be regarded as symbolical manifestations of the 
re which originally gave rise to them and which continued 
to function as a subconcious process. 1 would further 
point out that in the absence ot any know ledge of the dream, 
it would have been impossible to have traced the true relation- 
ship between these stigmata and the ideas of which they 
were symbols, or, indeed, of the genesis of the stigmata at all. 

[hese considerations suggest whether we may not 
logically consider all the conventional stigmata of hysteria 
from this point of view, and investigate them as possible 
symbolisms of hidden processes ot thought. In such an 
investigation the direct connection between a stigma and 
the mental concept would rarely be obvious and could only 
be ascertained by the same method of searching psycho- 
analysis as is employed in the examination of dreams. 

| will here simply illustrate the principle of symbolism 
which | have suggested (meaning thereby not so-called 
‘conversion’’) by the following example of a_ hysterical 
symptom: We all know that contractures and paralysis 
are very common in hysteria. We also know that in hysteria 
these contractures can often be modihed, removed and 
reinduced by suggestion. I have here the photograph of 
hysterical contractures which could be removed and induced 


again at will by the suggesting influence of a tuning fork, 
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as will be seen in the photograph. It is again well known 
that contractures can be induced in highly suggestible normal 
people by the same influence. 

Now what 1S the proce ss by which such contractures 
are brought about? hey plainly are not voluntary motor 
innervations lhe subject himself cannot voluntarily 
create or remove them hey must be due to some uncon- 
scious process, but one which can be directly influenced by 
an ide as; whe ther sugye sted Ol autochthonous. Is it not quite 
possible that if the patient shown in the photograph had been 
subjected to psycho-analysis we should have resurrected 
memories of ideas previously entertained by the patient in 
some period of her lite, which ideas resurrected and acting 
subconsciously, were symbolized by the contracture and 
the paralysis? The content of these ideas might be and 
probably would be very far removed from the specihe con- 
ception of a contracture. In her dreams we might have 
found them symbolically expressed, as were the other stigmata 
in the subject upon whom the above observations were made. 
In the hysteric the contractures followed a slight accident. 
We might have been able to resurrect memories of fear of 
injuries and their possible consequences; memories of 
specific accidents occurring to people who had been maimed 
and paralyzed, fallacious ideas of disease, etc. COutof such 
ideas, subconsciously functioning, it is possible that the 
actual contractures developed as a symbolic representa- 
ron, as Was the case 1n the hysterical phenomena | have 
above described. 

However that may be and whatever the exact mechan- 
ism it has become convincingly clear that an understanding 
of the psychoneuroses and of dreams can only be obtained 
through a study of the phenomena of the subconscious 
coconscious and unconscious) in all their’ protean 
forms. As has been shown so often, a knowledge of the 


ubconscious opens the door to an understanding not only 


of the great psychoneuroses, of which hysteria is the most 
wonderful example, but as well of the mental processes of 
normal everyday life, waking and sleeping. Our present 
knowledge of subconscious processes which do not enter 
ur awareness, but probably take part in and determine 
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DREAMS AS A CAUSE OF SYMPTOMS* 


G. A. WATERMAN, M. D. 


UCH interest has been awakened during the 
past few years in the analysis of dreams and 
the psychology of the mechanism of dream 
formation. <As is well known, Freud has 

been the pioneer in this field, and in his 7raumdeutung 
has given his views to the world in a well-elaborated 
form. ‘The principles of Freud’s work have been too 
well illustrated in this country by Jones, Putnam, Brill, 
and Onuf to admit of any attempt on my part to de- 
scribe them further. 

The object of this paper is less to discuss the 
mechanism and interpretation of dream-making than 
to show how dreams (though often forgotten by the 
dreamer on awaking) may serve as a cause of symp- 
toms which may persist for varying lengths of time. 
The former subject is included in the more compre- 
hensive study of dreams by Dr. Prince in this number 
of the JournaL. Nevertheless, in presenting the 
following dreams as illustrative of how symptoms may 
develop from dreams, I| shall avail myself of the 
opportunity to call attention to some of the points of 
mechanism and interpretation which the cases bring 
out. 

It is by no means an unusual experience for many 
of us to wake in the morning feeling blue and depressed, 
and to-have this mood persist until the demands of the 
day cause it to disappear. This morning depression 
may sometimes be at once recognized as due to the 
disturbing dreams of the night before. If, however, 
on awaking one does not remember the bad dreams of 
the preceding night, it is not a proof that they 
have not occurred and are not still acting as the cause 
of the depression, for not only do dreams fade from the 
conscious memory with great rapidity, but in some 


*Read at the first Annual Meeting of the American Psycho- 
pathological Association at Washington, May 2, 1910. 
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people on awaking there is a complete amnesia for the 
dreams they have had. I wish in the following page 


to illustrate the tact that an exaggerated degree ol 
+} 


he depression resulting from dreams may occur in 


ome individuals, and tl 


? 


Al 


tne troublesome Symptoms 
rising Wn this Way Wa\ Dersist tO! a conside} | 
leneth of time. 


| 1 
In order bette! to comprehend how the ippal nth 


| ( 

rotesque pictures occurring in the dream may give 
ise to sufhcient emotional disturbance to caus 
the resulting symptoms | wish to refer to the funda 
mental principle laid down by Freud as to the relation 
hip between the “latent content” and the “mani 
rest content” ot dreams. lreud maintains that the 
absurd and incongruous dream that one experiences, 
vhat he calls the *“*manifest content,”’ is a distortion 

iking place by means of a definite mechanism of a 
repressed wish, which forms the true but subcon 
cious dream thoughts. [ach of the two patients whose 
dreams are here presented is quite aware that het 


ental attitude toward the point in question is one 


that she does not wish to accept. (ne tries to put the 


thoughts from her because, although she maintains 
that they are justifiable, they are not conducive to 
happiness. The other vainly attempts to deny to 
herself the fact that her mother’s treatment of her 
has been most selfish and unfair. 

Such thoughts and feelings as these underlying 
the dream, Prince has termed the “‘motive” of the 
dream. ‘This motive plays the same role in the dream 
as the “latent content”’ of Freud, which he determines 
through psychoanalysis by free association. 


‘ 


The first three of the following dreams are those 
of a patient whom Dr. Prince has studied for some 
time and whom he has designated as B. C. A. The 
dreams of this subject form the basis of his paper 
published in this number of the JourNnAL. We have 
studied her dreams together and separately on many 
occasions, and have found that certain of her feelings 
are almost constantly expressed by the same symbols, 
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and consequently a recurrence of these symbols is 
found running through numerous dreams. 

[t is not without importance that my own obser- 
vations on this subject are confirmatory of those of 
Dr. Prince. The same dream phenomena, the same 
vmbolism, and the same relation of the dream content 
to previous dominating ideas of the subject have been 
observed independently by me and, so far as 
interpretation of the dream phenomena is concerned, 


we have arrived at practically similar conclusions, 


his patient is a woman of refined temperament 

nd keen intellect. Some years ago she suffered much 

from the loss of her husband, and since then has been 
more or less of a recluse. Her habitual attitude toward 
life has been that there is nothing more of pleasure or 
happiness for her, but that she must go on merel) 
fulfilling her daily duties. Gradually this point of 
view has been modified, so that for considerable periods 
she has been stimulated to do things from which she 
derives a good deal of pleasure, anu interests have been 
iwakened which afford her absorbing occupation. 


The old mood still comes back, however, and is then 


cause of considerable depression. 

The attitude toward life which she held for so long a 
ic will be seen to permeate the true dream thoughts 
of the two subsequent analyses; and the way in 
which physical symptoms may be caused by inci- 
dents in dream life is well illustrated in her case. 

One morning last February the patient awoke with 
severe headache and felt sick and nauseated. In 
pite of the fact that various remedies were used during 
the next few davs the headache continued unabated 
and the patient remained at home, feeling too ill to go 
out and finding it difhcult to eat. \fter this condi- 
tion had persisted lor a week it seemed best to see 
whether the origin of her headache might not be dis- 
covered in a dream, although she insisted that she had 
not had any dreams. Previous experience had shown, 
however, that symptoms had often arisen from dis- 


7 


tressing experiences occurring in a dream state, so an 
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ittempt was made to see whether forgotten memories 
of some dream could not be recalled in hypnosis. 

It so happened that just a few days previous to 
this the patient had received a letter saying that a 
friend of hers had killed herself through the inhalation 
chloroform. ‘This friend was a woman whose life 
had been filled with sorrow, and who had shown great 
courage and strength of character in meeting het 
troubles; consequently, the thoughts of the patient 
had dwelt a good deal upon her death, and it was upon 
the night previous to the beginning of her headache 
that the following dream occurred 

Before hypnosis was begun the patient was asked 





to look steadily at the surface of a glass of water and 
to describe what she aw. \fter gazing for a few 
oments, she exclaimed, ““Oh this is horrible! | see 
woman stretched out with a cloth over her face! It 
friend of mine. She is dead. I can’t stand it!” 
Rises from her chair.) 

‘**Look again.” 

“It is Lucerne, beside the lake. | ee my) elf 
itting on the terrace and everything is gay about me. 
Quantities of people are around and the lake is covered 
with boats.” Pause, shudders.) * My friend, the 
woman who is dead, is standing beside me. She has 
omething in her hand. It is a glass.” Rises. — 
an’t look, it is horrible!” The patient was then 
hvpnotized and described the following dream: 


Dream 1.—She dreamed that she was sitting 
on the terrace on the shore of the lake at Lucerne. 
I'he water was covered with boats and the streets 
were filled with people hurrying toward the lake. 
[;verybody about her was happy at 


; 


d jOVOUS., \ they 
friends 


| 
Who, 


appeared below her she recognized various 
in passing, waved or bowed to her, and said, “Why 
don’t you go?” (No one said, “Why don’t you 
come?’’) She felt forlorn and buried her face in het 
hands. Suddenly she felt a touch on her shoulder, and 
her friend who had recently died stood there dressed 
all in black. . In her hand she held a glass filled with 
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a dark liquid, which she offered to the patient, and 
said, ‘Drink this and come with me.”’ But the patient 
said, “‘My doctor says there 1s something in life for me; 
that there 15 JO} and something to live for,”’ to which 
the woman replied, “Did J find anything in life? 
Drink this.” 


\t this moment the patient awoke feeling nauseated, 
filled with a sense of fear, and suffering from headache. 
\ll through the day and the following days (according 
to the testimony of the hypnotized subject) pictures," 


ot which the patient was not aware, representing 


flashes of the dream were appearing and disappearing 
in her coconscious mind. Although she was not con 
cious of these pictures, they made her feel wretched 
and caused her headache to continue. It is interesting 


to note here that the pictures which were coming and 
voing in her coconsciousness were the same ones which 
Hashed across the surface of the water as she gazed 
the glass. 

Here we have, then, a case where the emotional 
disturbance occurring in a dream gave rise to all 
the physical discomfort attendant on depression ol 
spirits, with nausea and headache, which continued 
after waking, and persisted for a week, although the 
patient had no conscious memory of having dreamed 
it all. 

Some weeks later this patient awoke feeling sick and 
nauseated and with a bitter taste in her mouth. ‘This 
persisted for several days, when the following dream 
was elicited through hypnosis: 

Dream 2.— She dreamed that she was in bed and 
awoke and thought that she must get up in order to be 
ready when Mr. X came. (The evening before the 
dream the patient had spent with one of her friends, 


*The role which these pictures of the coconsciousness plays 
as a cause of various psychological phenomena, such as the cary- 


ng out of post-hypnotic suggestions and the production of hys- 
terical hallucinations of sight, is a most interesting and important 
one. Dr. Prince was the first to discover and call attention t 


them and has described their action in his works. 
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; 

. Mr. X, who had promised to take a walk with her on 
he succeeding morning.) ‘Then she dreamed that she 
\ combing her hair, and that it flew out in all 
directions. She thought that Mr. X would not care 
or it that way, because he had not liked it the way it 
dressed the night previous, when it really looked 
uch better. Then she and Mr. X were on the 
: embankment leaning over the rail and watching the 
set. All at once it was dark, and the air over 
rl filled with large balloons, iridescent 
oap bubbles, and there were people on them. 
hem for a moment, and Mr. X said, “I 
have one,” and he caught one and was at once 
ted on it and floating off among the others. ‘Then 
tried to catch two or three, but each one burst 
he touched it, and she thought, “There is nothing 
tht for me.’ Suddenly she was in a rocky path, 
dressed only in her nightgown. (Now it happens 
. that the patient had at one time been strongly im- 
pressed with a picture by Watts, called “‘Love and 
Life,’ in which Life, a woman, appears forlorn and 
elpless, toiling up a rocky pathway, apparently sus- 
tained through the influence of Love, which is repre- 
ented by the figure of an angel, who is supporting 
and leading her with every expression of protection and 
tenderness. It is the pathway of this picture that the 
patient recognized in the dream.)* She was cold and 
the wind was blowing hard. The river lay below 
her, with the bubbles and people on them, floating 
over it. \bove the others was Mr. Z. (another 
friend, who is particularly successful in business and 
whom she always pictures as being on the crest of 
things). He was kicking his bubble to make it go, 
one spurs a horse. He was higher than the others 

and seemed gleeful and happy. 
Suddenly the dead woman of the previous dream 
al peared beside her and pressed close to her as she 


toiled wearily up the path, bowed forward, putting 


*For associative memories of thi symbol see paper by Dr. 
Prince. 
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one foot painfully before the other. The weight 
of the woman’s body was against her and the wind 
was blowing strongly inher face. This woman 
offered her a glass filled with a dark liquid, holding 


it to her mouth, and saying, “ Drink, for once dead you 


never shall return.’” And she (the dreamer) drew back 
and sat down on a rock and thought, “Why shouldn’t 
[ drink it? It is not true that there are bright thing 
in the world for me. It is only a struggle.’ So she 
took the glass and put it to her li ; 
oh, so bitter, and hot, too. It puckered her mouth 
and she said, “Oh, [ cannot drink it! Life is bitte 


enough, but this death is more bitter still.” Then 


’ 


ss. It was bitter 





she threw the glass away from her and it rolled on the 
ground, changed into a bubble, and floated off among 
the others. 

\t this moment she awoke with a headache, feel 
ing very cold and perspiring all over her chest. She felt 


sick and wretched and, as she got up for the hot wate 
bottle, she thought, “What makes my mouth so bitter?” 


She brushed her teeth and went to bed again. ‘The 


i 


art Ce eee ee 


headache continued, however, during the succeeding 
days and disappeared only upon recalling the mem 
ories of the dream and explaining them. 

Here, then, we see that the patient in her dream 
ymbolizing death as “‘the bitter cup,” drinks of th 
cup, and as a result the bitter taste persists as a phy 
siological phenomenon on awaking, and she feels $1 k 
and miserable until the memories of the dream are 
recalled and explained. 

| wish here, as well as in the subsequc nt dreams, 

call attention to the fact that although the tr 
thoughts are represented symbolically in th 
content,” vet their real import is not dis- 


device. ‘The patient has explained 


it 


has in other similar experiences, that 
throughout the dream the emotional tone was that 
which would be naturally produced by the true dream 
thoughts existing in the “motive” of the dream and 


not that of the “‘manifest content.” That is, the 
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bursting of the bubble, on het attempt to grasp it. 
carried with it all the disappointment and hopelessnes 
of the feeling that happiness and joy were lost. It was 
not a mere superficial disappointment, such as would 
result from the failure to accomplish some such trivial 
purpose as the simple grasping of a bubble. 
Throughout this dream we see the pessimistic 
feelings and state of depression of the patient pervading 
the “latent content,” and forming the true dream 


thoughts which are symbolically expressed in the 
ramatic representation of the dream. ‘The bright 
ored bubbles represented the happy things of life 


vhich everybody was enjoying, and even the friend 
ho was with her left her to participate in them. 


Her feeling that there ts nothing in life for her wa 


] 
cpressed by the bursting of these bubble upon het 


ittempt to grasp them. Her constant thoughts of 
leath and sul ide are S\ mbolized by the return ol het 
riend from the dead to offer her the bitte cup ol 
death as she toils wearily along the path of lite. 
Che transformation of this glass into the bubble 


nbolic of the happiness and JO) which follows death 
The third dream, which gave rise to nausea and 
miting on awaking, illustrated well the manner in 
hic h the most recent of the patient’ waking thoucht ; 


Vo! 


provide the material from which the manifest content 
the dream is constructed. 

The patient awoke at three o'clock in the morning 
feeling distressed, cold. nauseated, and wet with per- 
piration. She vo! up to get the hot water bottle. 
felt very ill, and vomited. She went back to bed and 
lozed for ten or fifteen minutes, then awoke, still 
feeling ill, and vomited again. She telt weak and 
iauseated during the day, and late in the afternoon 
investigation of the cause di sclosed the following drean 
Before hypnosis crystal gazing was tried and th 
patient saw the following pictures in the gla 

First Picture. “Oh, I can ee an evil-looking 
creature, some sort of monstrosity!’ In succeeding 


pictures: ‘‘] can see a forest with trees and all sorts of 
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he 
elephants, tigers, squirrels, mice, and rab- 
t ill walking around, two of each kind together.” 
Then she sees herself running from the monstrosity. 
It has a long neck, with a big body close to the ground, 
and an immense head. ‘Then, in quick succession, she 
the following pictures: a cave, with many pas- 
sages running off from it; a lake of water; a hillside, 
with a path leading up to its top, and then water with 
herself in it, whirling round and round, and the water 
goldfish. 
m recalled under hypnosis is as follows: 

Dream I1l1— She dreamed that she was in a 
t with all sorts of animals wandering about. 
were elephants, rabbits, etc., as enumerated 
two of every kind — and she thought, ‘‘ Well, 
I, the only one of my kind”; and then the 
istrosity appeared. He had a long striped body, 
a tiger. His legs were short, like an alligator’s 
so that his body lav close to the ground; the 
had long claws: he had a long neck like a giraffe: 


the head was that of a man and yet seemed differ- 


ent, more as Il it belonged to a statue ol marble, 

sort of \pollo. it was horrible and terrible. It 
said to her, “‘I am the only one of my kind and we 
shall hav e to se) together.” She said, “Who are you?” 
and the animal replied, *T am Love.” She was 
frightened and ran away. ‘Then she came to a lake 
and ran right into it. She was dressed in an evening 
vown that she had worn some SIX years before this, 
but which she had long since forgotten. As _ she 
entered the water she did not have the sensation of 
wet or cold, but just felt that the water was around her. 
It was full of eddies, and she would whirl around in 
these, going from one to the other and enjoying it 
immensely. All about her were bright-colored fishes. 
She felt joyful and happy. 

Suddenly she entered an enormous eddy that 
seemed to her like a great vase, and she went down and 
down until she could look up through the water and see 
the fishes playing above her. Then she went through 
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the bottom and into a great cave. ‘There al 
dark, but she could discern passages running in 
lirection. She went through one of these anc 


head of her a steep, rocky mountain, just outside 


the mouth ol the cave. \s she reached the 


the mountain a voice, which she recognize 
t ot a friend, called to her trom the top ol 


ountain, and said, “*Come up here,” and she sai 


\fter a long struggle she reached the top and { 

there was nothing there. 5 
b { feeling of deathly Sic kne ; and dj appou 
nd awoke feeling nauseated and si 


‘he patient says that the feeling ol lisappou 


t 
d disappointment, as if everything in life had 
ind, at that moment, she awoke. ‘Then, in 





1 7 
illness. ‘There were constantly passing through 
H coconscious mind those pictures seen in the cry 


1.e, the forest with the animals, the lake ot w 
herself toiling up the mountain, the cave, and 


elf at the top of the mountain; and each time 


last picture appeared she would experience a 
wave of nausea and sickness. 





embodied in the moment when she reached the top 
one ol intense bitterness and hopelessne », ally 


ceeding naps that she had during the remaindet oO 
, fragments of this dream would recur and she 
would awaken with all the previous symptoms of 


every 


Saw 


] 7) 
ul, 


The voice replied, “Yes, you can, because 


1» here 1s all that you desire.” Then he felt that 
vould be nice to get there and started to t up 
he hillside. It was very steep and_ hard he 
nes rolled under her feet, and she slipped and 
wled and struggled, catching with her hands at the 
and bushes. She felt that he must keep on, 
iuse at the top she would find peace and happi 


her 
tal, 
ater, 
her- 
this 


fresh 


In seeking the origin Oo} the materia! from which 
this dream was constructed, the following train of 


thoughts was found to have passed through her mind 


re 
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in the few moments previous to going to sleep.* She 
had wondered what she should do during the coming 
summer and thought that it would be nice to go into the 
Maine woods and camp for a while. She thought that 
her son would enjoy the hunting and fishing there. And 
then she thought of a dress that she was having made 
and which she had tried on that day. ‘Then she 
thought of a statue in the Luxembourg and tried to 
recall it to her mind. This statue was the figure of a 
woman embracing a man. ‘The woman’s head was 
that of a Sphinx and her hands were terrible claws, 
which were tearing into the flesh of the man’s shoulders 
as she embraced him. ‘The man’s face wore an ex- 
pression of horror and great agony. ‘The patient had also 
recently been discussing the figure of Love in the 
picture by Watts, mentioned in dream II, and had said, 
rather bitterly, that she would not portray Love as a 
gentle and protecting angel, but as a figure made up 
of the body of a lion, the claws of a tiger, and the head 
of an angel; because, while love attracts and lures one 


on, it always rends and tears one. 

So it is apparent that the material for the ‘“ mani- 
fest content’’ of her dream was furnished by the most 
recent of her waking thoughts; while the “latent 
content’? was but the expression of the feeling of 


loneliness and hopelessness which she had been so 
constantly attempting to repress throughout her daily 
ire. 

Dream IV'.— This patient was a girl twenty-one 
years old, who when seen last November had been 
having attacks of severe pain in the right lower ab- 
domen during the previous ten or twelve months. The 
pain came on suddenly, wherever she happened to be, 


ud has shown that the thoughts and experi- 


lay preceding the dream serve to furnish the material 

the manifest content of the dream is constructed, 

1as demonstrated that the thoughts drifting through the 
the moments immediately preceding sleep have this 
While it is natural that these pre-sleeping thoughts 
id to revert to the experiences of the day their recur- 
as consciousness is being lost makes their relationship 


iream a cioser one. 
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nd caused her to writhe and cry out. Ordinary seda- 

tives were useless in controlling the paroxysms, so, 
after morphine had been used in considerable doses 
without effect, ether was restorted to as affording the 
only relief. She had had an operation for the removal 
of the appendix two months previous to the time when 
he was first seen, but this had not benefited her. 
Prolonged treatment in different hospitals had been 
useless. 


In seeking for a cause the following historv was 


obtained: She had been married three years. ‘Three 
onths after her marriage her husband had _ been 
‘illed in a railway accident. She remembers hearing 


the news of this accident, but has been amnesic for the 
events of the subsequent two days, except for a flash 
n which she can recall the nurse telling her to leave her 
husband’s bedside in New York, just before his death. 
The next thing she remembers is finding herself, two 
days later, on an electric car in Cambridge, but she has 
no idea when she left New York or how she traveled. 

‘Ten months after her marriage, and seven months 
ifter her husband’s death, a baby was born, which, 

t the age of eleven months, died of pneumonia. 
During her pregnancy and in the earlier months of 
the child’s life, her thoughts were always of its father- 
less condition; and much of the time she felt a sense 
of suffocation, and heaviness about the heart. 

Her first attack of pain occurred on ‘Thanksgiving 
Day, and followed a dream which she vividly remem 
bers in the waking state. She dreamed she was moving 

piano, which rapidly grew heavier while she held it 
raised from the floor, until it caused a pain in her right 
arm, extending down through the body into the right 
leg. Suddenly the piano fell with a crash, bruising 
her arm, and she awoke to find her arm entwined in 
the iron rods of the head of the bed in such a way as to 
cause her a great deal of pain, which extended down 
through the right abdomen. ‘The next morning she 
went to work as usual, as saleswoman in a variety 


tore, but all that day there was continuous pain in her 
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‘ight side from the breast to the hip, although she no 
longer felt it in the arm or leg, as in the dream. 

During the next few months this pain came and 
went without apparent cause. ‘The paroxysms gradu- 
ally grew more severe and the pain in the abdomen 
ippendix. At the time of the examination she said 


that for several months the paroxysms had occurred 


became more sharply localized in the region of the 


every few days, and that during the few previous 
weeks they had occurred daily. She seemed to lose 
control of herself in the attacks, and said she felt 
as if a vise were gripping things into a lum ide, and 
if her right leg were being She really 


felt that she was going to die. , t matter, man\ 


witnesses of the attacks felt 1e same, although 
mother appeared unsympathetic and unruffled 
ing them. 
Physical examination was normal regarding 
and anesthesia, but there was a great deal of 


about the scar left by the abdominal 


, 


operation. 


\fter a number of conversations, the following 
a na with her { ‘le were I le a i ans 
rela n with her family were Drougnt tolignt, and were 
ee al 


disturbing elements in the causation of 


} 


undoubtex 
her condition. ‘The girl has always been well bred and 


| | 7 
well behaved, and as possessed the qaeepest respe 


for her parents; she has been particularly scrupulou 
about carrying out her mother’s wishes. ‘This, she 
says, is partly from love and partly, perhaps, due to 
the fact that her mother is strong and masterful and 
accustomed to having her wx ain all domestic affairs. 
In the June previous to the November of her illness, 
the railroad paid her a few hnydred dollars for the 
death of her husband. This money she was not 
inclined to accept, but the mother took it from the 
lawyers of the road and told her to sign the papers of 
settlement, which she did. This. money was kept by 
the mother and spent in foolish luxuries, in spite of 
protests from the girl, who was also turning over her 
weekly wages to her mother and going without many 


necessary things. 
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When this settlement money was nearly gone the 
mother sad, one day in the fall, that she thought it 
would be nice to buy a piano for a sister. ‘To this the 
patient strenuously objected, but the piano was bought 
nd concealed in the living room until Thanksgiving 
Day, when her sister was brought in with the family 
to be surprised with the gift. Instead, however, of 
xpressing surprise, the sister took it very coolly and 

cepted it with scant thanks. Naturally the patient 
felt very indignant, but she repressed her emotions, 
ind went early to bed. lt was on the following ni rht 
that the dream occurred, which was the origin of the 
icks of abdominal pain. 

[here were many additional factors which for a 

time had been serving to cause strife in the girl’: 
nind. 

‘The natural indignation and loss of faith in het 
nN other, due to the latt« r’s selfish attitude toward her, 
vere only partially held in check by her filial love and 
regard. She was continually striving not to admit 
to herself the heartlessness and indifference of her 

other’s conduct, and, when it was impossible to do 
this, would wear herself out in attempting to repress an) 
outward expression of her rebellious feeling at the injustice 


hown 
of the money which had been received in compensa- 


I 


ier. It was not only in regard to the misuse 


tion for her husband’s death, but in many other way 
her mother had been. unjust toward her. 

‘or some months the patient had been engaged to 
narry a very promising and worthy man whom she 
loved, but her mother had objected to the match 
without reason, and had made many insulting and 
insinuating remarks about the fiancé. 

So in the dream, the piano, which was symbol 
of all the cumulative resentment and rebellion which 
he had so long attempted to repress, proved, like het 


feelings, too much for her to bear, and the pain brought 
on by the strain persisted after she awoke, as 
described. 

[t is difficult to say with certainty whether the 
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in the arm and side found its origin in the effort 
of raising the piano in the dream or in the physical 
discomfort arising from the entwining of the arm in the 
headpiece of the bedstead. [n all probability the pain 
and discomfort from the cramped position of the arm 
became perpetuated through “conversion” from the 
emotional disturbance she had been experiencing SO 
long and which was symbolically expressed by the piano 
in the dream. As a.result of this process there arose 
the paroxysms of pain extending over months and 
not yielding to the analgesic effects of morphine 
or toether inhalations, or to the suggestive influence of 
appendectomy. ‘The disappearance of the attacks as a 
result of psychoanalysis and explanation was immediate 
and permanent. 
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ABSTRACTS 


FREUD S THEORY OF DREAMS. By Ernest Jon 

I» rican J irnal Oo} Psy hol Vy. {pri a TOTO, ». 2A ?. 
Freup’s theory of dreams is so comprehensive that it 

only possible here to mention its outstanding feature 
Yreams are generally thought to be a meaningless con 


rlomeration ol psychical processe evoked by chance 
matic stimuli. Freud, on the contrary, find that 
they are the disguised expression of highly significant 
nderlying psychical processes. He contrasts the “mani 


fest content,” which is the dream as directly related, with 


he “latent content,”’ whi h is the group ol thought reache d 


by psychoanalysis of the dream. In the young child the mani 


; 


t and latent contents are identical, and the dream plainly 


represents the imaginary fulfilment of an ungratified wish; 


the egocentric nature of the wish is equally evident. Freud 


maintains that every dream represents the fulfilment of an 


if 


‘ 


; 
l 


gocentric wish, and that the chief difference between the 
lreams of adults and those of young children is that in the 
rmer case the wish is a repre ssed one, the presentation ol 


i 


vhich is disguised so as to make it unrecognizable until it has 


been submitted to psychoanalyst 


The mechanisms by means of which ts brought about 
e distortion between the latent and the manifest con- 
ent are quite precise. The thoughts of the latent content 
re unconscious, being repressed by the censor of con- 
iousness. In the waking state they cannot penetrate 

consciousness, but during sleep, when the activity of 
he censor is relaxed, they can do so, provided, however, 
hat they are distorted so that their true meaning is not 


recognized. The formation of the dream, or ““dream-making,’”’ 


purely concerned with tran lating the latent thought 


ik 


into the distorted shape of the manifest content: it per- 


1 


rms no intellectual work whatever. Apparently intel 


lectual processes in dreams have been taken bodily from 


T 
{ 


, 


he latent content. The extent to which a given dream 1s 
ncomprehensible, illogical, confu ed, and contradictory 
xactly depends on the degree of distortion that has taken 


ace, and is proportional to the amount ot re tance ¢ fT re d 


by the subject to disclosing the underlying thought 


} 
L) 
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4 four mechanist of the dream-making are: (1 
lensatiol Kvery element in the manifest content 
resent thie ru T of several in the latent thoughts, 
\ i | il conden ia l tent] I i 
tiet {” i ( tent [ ( mndet ition l 
\ \ | I tance 1 nig re lI l dream 
it e Tusion the memork ot sev- 

IT { tua | } eithe { ru ¢ Tri trait 

‘ ther r b gy | minent 
lifter t eC! neglecting 

é I t common to them. The am proce ire 
ent ul » that neologis: may be rmed 
ict to those found in t psvecl >) 
psychical intensity of a given element 
| tent now ate) ( T¢ ) nde ( With 
I 1 ¢ | eler nit in the lat { tent in 

I tand 1! the I reground interest 1 the 
I repre ent thie ica 1enifi i t Ol tre latent 
1 an apparently un tial feature in the 

mav rep t the verv core of the dream thoucht 


the most prominent affect in the dream frequently 
, ' ' , : 


mpank element that represent the least important 


latent thoughts, and vice versa. 3) Dramatiza- 


| e manifest content depict l ituation « I action, 

that exercises a selecting influence on the mental 
| presented. L, gical relati | between the 

ent t ights are a uch not represented, but they may 
nd ited meal tr certain pecial d Vice Thus 
rit ma be ret ented b identificat causal 
itionship by making the one representing group of 
ment follow on the ther, as in the gradual transtorma- 


f one scene with another, opposition and contradiction 


inverting the two corresponding elements of the already 


mead dream, and Oo on. Ihe characteristic that most 
an how of presenting the manifest content predomi- 
s@ler os : f Pr I: . l eacn R - cat 1 o lai . 
Tt nhavisual torm reud term Acyore iOn, and ¢ Xpiains 
by a very interesting theory in which he also discusses 


production of hallucinations. 1) Secondary Elabora- 

Chis differs from the other mechanisms in being the 
. h : 1 } 
qguct or conscrousnes _ and 1s brought about by the al- 


‘ration undergone by the dream processes during the ap- 


‘hension of them in consciousness. ‘To it is due whatever 


gree of ordering and consistency there may be found in a 


1 


an [t partic larly affects parts of the dream that have 




















ee nsume. tiv distorted < { ( ( 
ncont ik ifter Wal | it the men \ eam 
econ l ( tered ti ( 1 1 } 
| ed since Was CAPCTICE ( ai j 
| ( iffect l Line n | | \ D 
( ( thal that thie Cl! nte WwomtIon 
Li ( © to tne % ( l I i ( ril 
( i ad «dt t| I I { LT eth | I ( 
| ( iffect l Va it Ve I 
inifest content D1 ( ippare } ! I 1! 
CCU Chee ind er itl Cl\ ( 1 di } ( 
ent in the dream thought t quite wruous and 
wically u tified. Lhe vite tse unas « ho Ul 
tortion in the dre im-ma ns i do the « | lal ¢ 
tent, so that it is of the ame nature in the manifest mn the 
tent content. The rorgetting { drean " like tiie di 
t tion of the latent content, a manifestation otf the activity 
f the censor. The most important part is first rgvotten 
and often 1s recalled only during the analy 
‘The source and material trom v] ich adream ire ¢ 
posed differ a regard the manifest and latent content 
In every dream appear ome incident of the preceding 
dav. Indifferent incident » beer those Ol littl interest 
to the subject, frequently appear. These may be of the 
preceding day, or of older dat in everv cas ey have 
obtained psychical significance by becoming the day 
{ their occurrence associated with significant experience 
or memories. Somatic stimuli, e.g., pain, may sometime 
rovide material. This, however. is treated like other 


. 
psychical material, and is woven into the dream under 


he same conditions; under no circumstances can it alone 
give rise toadream. Hyperamnesia for previously forgotten 
infantile events is sometime een in the manifest content, 
and much more frequently in the latent content. It is 
probable that the groundwork of every dream is of infantile 
origin. A recent or conscious wish is inadequate to cause 
a dream unless it is associated with a repressed, uncon 
cious one; this latter is always the real cause, and the 
superficial one is merely the instigator. The latent thought 
are always of high personal significance to the subject, and 
are in direct continuity with the rest of his mental life. 


Dream analysis is the most valuable means at our disposal 
: | 


lor penetrating into the unconscious. 
Ihe function of a dream is to protect sleep by stilling 
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the activity of unconscious mental processes that other- 
wise would disturb it. When, however, the activity of 
| 


the endopsychic censor, which is diminished during sleep, 


is insufficient to keep from consciousness the latent thoughts. 
or to compel such distortion of them as to render them 


unrecognizable, recourse has to be had to the accession of 
energy that the censor can exert in the waking state, and 
the sleeper wakes, usually in terror. 


Che theses of the paper are illustrated by nine short 
\uTHOR’s ABSTRACT. 


STUDIES IN PSYCHOPATHOLOGY. THE PSYCHOTHERAPEUTIC 
VALUE OF THE HYPNOIDAL STATE. By Borts Sitdis, M.A... Ph.D... 
M.D. The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal \ugust 19, Aug- 


ust 260, Sept , Sept ,, IU. 


[He purpose of Dr. Sidis’s * Studies in Psychopathology ” is to 
treat of the hypnoidal state and of the place of hypnoidization in 
psychopathology and psychotherapeutics. The hypnoidal state is 
a normal rest-state, a half-waking condition on the borderland of 
waking consciousness, the primitive rest state of animals out of w hich 
sleep and hypnosis have developed. It therefore contains manifes- 
tations of the latter states. There is relaxation, slow reaction to 
stimulation, low heart beat, diffused memory and suggestibility. 
Such a state 1s always passed through in going to and coming out of 
sleep and may be artificially induced by fixation of attention, limita- 
tion of voluntary movements, monotony, and distraction. Being 
highly unstable the hy pnoidal state keeps on oscillating between the 
waking consciousness on the one hand and that of sleep and 
hypnosis on the other. The hypnoidal state is not an artifcial state 
like hypnosis, and should by no means be confused with hypnosis ot 
with hy pnoid States, aS some writers do v ho spe ak ot hy pnoidal state 
as light hypnosis,— the hypnoidal is a normal state, it is a primitive 
rest state, more fundamental than sleep. This generalization is based 
on an extensive series of experiments performed by Dr. Sidis on a 
number of animals of various species and also on human adults, 
children, and infants. 

While hy pnoidization is only one method of curing many nervous 
maladies, it is invaluable in the large majority of cases, especially 


where the patient is not suited to hypnotic treatment. 
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Lhe hy pnoidal state, laying bare the forgotten experiences of the 
individual, enables the phy cian to trace the history oft the disease 


Karly experiences become active, and forming a series of associations. 
come clearly to consciousness [Important as ts the hypnoidal state 


] | 
in tracing the etiology of nervous diseases, it is still more valuable 


} 


for therapeutic purposes By its means the physician makes use of 
reserve energy, and by suggestion in the hypnoidal state, together 
with other methods, forms associations effecting a cure 

Dr. Sidis presents a number of clinical cases, and goes on to give 


an account of psychopathological states and the psychophysiological 
mechanism by the aid of which a cure ts effected in the hy pnoidal 
state In previous “ Studies ’’ Dr. Sidis shows that psychic mala- 
au are due to dissox ation, and that systems, dissox iated trom the 
mie ntal aggregate ct mprising the personality ot the individual. react 
with great and uncontrollable energy to external stimulation Such 
reactions cause the numerous mental disturbances described by Di 
Sidis as recutrent psychomotor States. He also shows how each 
ymponent of the aggregate possesses its own stimulus-threshold, that 

is, the stimulus causing a change must be of a certain duration and 
intensity \ssociation of parts is accompanied by a rise of thresh- 
olds, and it may here be noted that complexity of association, with 
ts accompanying inhibition, ts of great advantage to man. With 
vreater complexity, man’s functions widen, while owing to guidance, 
control, and ratsed thresholds, activities are economized, the eco 
nomy resulting in a greater accumulation of stored energy This 
stored energy lying fallow is the very foundation of psychopathology 
and psvchotherapeutics In this stored enerey Dr. Sidis finds the 
possibilities of the human mind, the growth of man and the progress 
ot civilization 

Natural selection has done its work in ever selecting those tend 
ing to a greater conservation of energy, it has endowed man with the 
capabilities of a Socrates, Plato, or Aristotle Lhe difference to-day 
between an educated man and one uneducated ts that the former ha 
a larger connected system of functioning parts under his control, and 
is ever accumulating reserve energy with which to meet the exigenci 
of lite \ccording to Dr. Sidis we ascribe too much importance to 
heredity and too littl significance to education 

\side from the fact that, on account of defective education, most 
| 


people do not exercise the capacities with which they are naturally 


endowed, we must also take into consideration the fact that the 
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natural course of life brings about, by means of individual and social 


training, a complexity of systems, with inhibitions often detrimental 
to the individual. In recurrent psychomotor states the inhibitions 
amount to dissociation lhe personality is narrowed down, there is a 
decrease of control of the higher, guiding powers of reason and will, 
and the re 18 a corre sponding increase of automatism. ‘| he function 
of the dissociated system becomes reflex in character and works with 
the same uncontrollable energy as the rest of our reflexes. The 
lowered thre shold ot the dissoc iated system place 5 it at the mercy of 
external stimulations Che action of such systems, together with the 
lack or loss of control, tends to upset the neural and mental equili- 
brium and throw the individual out of adjustment to his environment. 


lue to dissoc ation, 


lhe loss of psychophysical equilibrium, « 
mav be reinstated in the hy pnoidal state and thus effecta cure. For, 
according to Dr. Sidis, the rigidity of associations requisite in the 
struggle for existence of waking life gives way in the hypnoidal state. 

lhe hypnoidal state is characterized by a_ redistribution and 
fall of thresholds with a consequent possibility of reformation, re- 
combination, and integration of Systems into new aggregates, better 
adapted to the external environment. The over-acting dissociated 
systems with their automatic reflex reactions may form associations 
with other systems, and thus become inhibited as well as controlled 
in their functioning activity by what we describe as the voluntary 
activity of the individual as a whole, or what is otherwise termed 
the personal consciousness, while the inhibited systems with their 
raised thresholds and accumulated reserve energy may be set to func- 
tion. By taking advantage of such possible reformation, or reasso- 
ciation of the dissociated systems, the psychopathologist is enabled 
to bring about readjustments of psychophysiological reactions, and 
thus effect a cure of psychopathic affections, or of what is described 
as psychoneurosis, through the agency of the subconscious, sub- 
waking, hy pnoidal state. 

M. S. MerrILL. 











